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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
25 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
except Chicago, where it is 50 cents), and Mexico; 
in Canada 35 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 3 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec07’’ on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 


a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, * 


but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





Advertising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 

| Bee-Keepers’ Association 

Nationa eepers 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ge if more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





Ce a a a 


Honey as a Health-Food.— This is a 16 
page honey-pamphlet intended to help in- 
crease the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains ashort article on ° Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller, It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “* Honey- 
Cooking Recipes” and “ Remedies Using 
Honey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp: 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed /reé at the bot- 
tom of front page on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


3-Banded Italian Bees 


The best all-around bees on earth. My 
stock is composed of selections from my 
own strain of 3-banded Italians that were 
awarded diploma at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, and TheA. I. Root Co. clover stock. 

Tested queens, $1.00; select tested queens, 
$1.50: fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra-select 
breeders, $5.00—ready to go prose Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select untested queens, 
$1.00—ready early in March. Yours for a 
prosperous 1907, 


WwW. 0. VICTOR, 


Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor 


Subscription Price 50 cgnts per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates. 





The most prominent, successful and practical poul- 
by oy write for the Successful Poultry Journal, and 
tell how they build their houses, mate their fowls, 
manage their incubators, feed both young and old— 
and, in fact, tell how they succeed and make money, 
Send for sample copy, 


Successful Poultry Journal 
355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Mention Bee Journal 


when writing. 





Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating g quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been w in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us te 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is avy 
of our Vv - that any one would like tc 
have, just us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


~ CHICAGO, ILL 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE «POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every- 
thing needed for the *‘ Busy Bee ’’ and the ** Industrious Hen.’’ Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 
vate ©. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies, in up-to-date hives; Nuclei and 


choice Queens. 


Hershiser Wax-Press and other Lewis 
Bee-Supplies. Good Goods and Prompt 


Shipment. 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 


son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 


these goods, and no complaint. 


Send for list of Slightly Dam- 
aged Goods to select trom at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 


Honey 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 








H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. ot Inc. 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 
(Three 


191 and 193 SupenRior ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 





BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A34t Please mention the Ree Journs! 





SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C, 





‘* If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 








QUEENS FOR YOU 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, 75c ; 
Tested, $1.00. Prices on large quantities or on 
Bees given on application. Address, 


WEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W. PHARR, Prop., Berciair, Texas. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of Ceptng 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceats extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
4SAtf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Big Profits in Capons 


Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 

Gape Worm Extractor 2%¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 2 
French Killing KnifeNe 
Capon Book Free. 


G.P Pilling&Sen0o, ArchSt.,Phiiadelphic Na 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HI8— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Established 1889 


We not only handle Bee-Supplies but we put up the finest grades of Honey, Beeswax and Nut-Butter. 
Believing that bee-keepers will be interested in the Nut-Butter proposition, especially when they can 
buy Pouder Quality at the following wholesale prices, we have decided to submit the following. 


ADE from finest grade of 
number one hand-pick- 
ed peanuts. We doour 


Nut-Butter 


of anything foreign. Our product is simply the nut 
emulsified in its owu oil. 
nutriment and health-making qualities. 


Nut-butter is rich in 
Nut-butter 


own roasting, our own 

blanching and our own 
hand-picking. Our improved 
blancher not only removes the 
skins from the nut, but it splits 
the nut and removes the 
sprout, which is claimed by 
some to be bitter. We have 
the best machinery that can 
be had, operated by electric 
power, and our facilities are 
such that we have always a strictly fresh article 
to offer, and yet nut-butter does not become rancid 
like other butters. We do not add salt or a particle 








is -a delicious and economical health-food, the most 
popular of all nut-foods, due to its rich and sweet 
flavor, its good keeping qualities, and its moderate 
cost. 
Wholesale Prices 

%5-cent jars, per dozen 

20-cent jars, per dozen 

10-cent jars, per dozen 


All goods carefully boxed for shipment. 


If you wish to purchase finest white clover extracted 
honey in 5-gallon cans, write for my monthly quota- 
tions of the Indianapolis honey market. 

Every bee-keeper should have my free catalog of 
Bee-Supplies. 


Walter S. Pouder tnoianarouis, inpiana 


[Mr. Pouder’s Nut-Butter is fine.—Editor American Bee Journal. } 
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Trade Notes 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


Does It Pay a Planing Mill Man to Make His Own Hives ? 
An unsolicited statement of the matter from an L[llinois bee-keeper: 


ELIAS BAMBERGER 


Manufacturer of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 


Contractors’ and Builders’ Supplies 
Including All Kinds of Window Glass 
Cor. Exchange and Adams Sts. 














ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


Freeport, Ill., June 1l, 1907. 
The A. I. Root Co., 

Medina, QO. 
Gentlemen: 

I received five of your AE52S—-10 hives yesterday and 
find that I cannot make my own hives and supplies as cheap 
as yours and use the same quality of lumber. You can see 
by the head of this letter that if anyone can make hives 
cheaper than your prices or any of the so-called "trust 
hive" manufacturers, I ought to be able to do it, but using 
the same quality of lumber I cannot. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) John H. Bamberger. 


(®~ The above is a representative letter from the many we have to the effect that our hives and other supplies can be 


purchased cheaper than a local mill can possibly make them. Our enormous output enables us to reduce the cost to 
the minimum without sacrificing quality. 








Write Nearest Branch or. 7 for Catalog. 


Alabama 


a Mississi Ohio 
* 
Wetumpka..... ne ae Jenkins Brazelia .— stem we cree A. Hummer Catetie Gatnd «... -.. Seb tans Seed On 
Senate... : .E. Grainger & Co. assachusetts DED <0 0esnes Griggs Bros., 521 agen St. 
- Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street SEGRE APL E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia CeO... «is icaceeasss W. W. Cary & Son aa C. H. W. Weber 
y' ry 
*Fresno..........++5: Madary Planing Mill aine 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles...........-. California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maryland ial 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. Portland ..............+. Portland Seed Co. 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan P -mnsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch .............. M. H. Hunt & Son Dun Boi Proth & Arnold 
. ins coc acesscosbon rothero rno 
District ot Columbia OIE 5 acces cccisnccedacs George E. Hilton Philadeiphia............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota 10 Vine Street 
Georgia is TE cs ciccametnenss ... The A. I, Root Co. Witenes, a GEG E. E. Pressler 
Savannah......... oS Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missouri 
Illinois Texas 
ie The A.I.R High Hill .....Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
ce eee ee The A. I. Root Co, Springfield ee ee Springfield Co. Dallas ..0...0006%. Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. Sinks nats dennee Sara Bianke & Hauk San Antonio .. ........... Udo Toepperwein 
Indiana New Mexico aSsssicccansSesns ccna D. M. Edwards 
Ree. 6 ocssakecene Walter S. Pouder Utah 
Evansville ....... ° .. Vickery Bros. Cartabad......ccccescccccees Edward Scoggin 
lowa New York Ni a. o'nk'si eens The Superior Honey Co. 
Ds PERIOOR os di ckcsaccis Joseph Nysewander ee The A, I. Root Co. 
Kansas New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
GREE 6.08600 binder cccacneene - Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood.........seeeeeeees W. E. Tribbett 








* These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, I, ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Prices of 1907 Honey 


There is now every indication that the 
crop of honey of 1907 is to be a very 


light one. Every bee-keeper who has a 
surplus to sell should recognize the fact 
of a shortage and not foolishly give 
honey away, that is, sell it at too low a 
price. There will be no need of it. 
Honey, evidently, is to be honey this 
year. And now that pure-food laws 
are getting in their good work, there 
is no valid reason why any first-class 
honey put on the market this fall 
shouldn’t bring a good price. Fruit is 
scarce, and consequently high in price 
in fact, practically all food-stuffs are 
going up, so why should not honey 
take its proper place in the market quo- 
tations? 

Some think that No. 1, first-class, 
white extracted honey can be sold this 
year at 10 cents a pound at wholesale, 
and other kinds accordingly. 

Our caution is that those who have 
any honey for sale this season do not 
be in a hurry to dispose of it, and 
perhaps fool away what little they have. 
If a fair price is not asked, it surely will 
not be secured. Some wholesale dealers 
are already quoting best white extracted 
honey at 9 cents a pound. If bee-keep- 
ers will but hold on to their honey a 
little while, it would seem that they 
should be able to realize a better price 
for it—more nearly what it is worth. 
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Fastening a Queen-Cell in a Hive 


When a queen-cell is given to a nu- 
cleus, it is generally fastened on a cen- 
tral part of one of the combs. This is 


done, even if the cell be cut from the 
same comb and fastened on again, for 
bees are quite likely to build queen- 


cells on the edges of the cémbs, where 
they are kept warm enough in a strong 
colony, but’ are in danger of being 
chilled in a nucleus. The instruction 
formerly was to cut with the cell a 
wedge-shaped piece of the comb, then 
cut a like-shaped hole in the comb and 
insert the cell. An easier way is to lay 
the cell directly against the surface of 
the comb and fasten it there with a hive- 
staple. Let the cell be at one end of the 
staple, and press the other leg of the 
staple deep into the comb. 

Here is still another way that can be 
used only with self-spacing frames: 
Lay one of the brood-combs on its side 
and lay the cell upon it. Lay upon 
this another comb, take hold of both 
together by the top-bars and set them 
in the hive. Of course, the cell with 
the adhering part of comb must be suf- 
ficiently large to be slightly pinched by 
the opposing sides of the 2 combs. 

This last way is especially good for 
putting a queen-cage in a hive. 

= 
Dual Introduction of Virgin Queens 


Up to the time when each young queen 
must have a separate domicil, the rear- 
ing of queens is a comparatively inex- 
pensive matter. A large number of cells 
may be started in succession by a queen- 
less colony, and, when fairly started, if 
they are placed over a colony with a lay- 
ing queen, an excluder between, the 
work of feeding and sealing will pro- 
ceed satisfactorily. The expensive part 
comes when each virgin insists on a 
separate establishment. A queen may 
lay when she is 8 days old, especially 
in a strong colony, but in a nucleus it is 
oftener 12 than 8, and if this time can 


1 
} 


be shortened it is important. 


The plan of Editor Root, of having 2 
virgins in a nucleus at the same time, 
practically accomplishes this shortening. 
Into a colony having a free virgin a 
caged virgin is put, in a provisioned 
introducing-cage, but so arranged that 
the bees can not get at the candy to lib- 
erate the virgin. When the free virgin 
becomes a laying queen, she is removed, 
the covering is taken from the candy so 
the bees can liberate the caged virgin, 
and at the same time another caged vir- 
gin is put in the nucleus. 

[hus each time a laying queen is tak 
en from the nucleus a fresh caged queen 
is put in, there being always 2 queens 
in the nucleus. A virgin is 5 days old, 
or older, before she flies out to be 
mated, and the economy comes in hav- 
ing her spend a good part of this 5 
days in a cage instead of occupying the 
whole attention of a nucleus 

The question that can be raised in ob- 
jection is whether a queen is just as 
well off imprisoned in a cage as when 
at full liberty. One would be inclined 
to think not; but those who have prac 
tised the method say they can see no 
difference occasioned by the imprison- 
ment, and if any harm could come of it 
one would suppose that some one would 
have said so before this. Moreover, 
it is the custom of the bees themselves 
to practise this imprisoning to a certain 
extent. When a strong colony sends 
forth a prime swarm, a number of young 
queens mature in the cells, and if the 
ear be applied to the hive the evening 
before the second swarm is to issue, a 
number of young queens may be heard 
quahking in response to the piping of 
the first emerged one. All these quahk- 
ing queens are held prisoners in their 
cells, and this imprisonment may last a 
considerable time, especially if bad 
weather occurs to delay swarming. G. 
M. Doolittle tells of one case in which 
a young queen was laying within 3 days 
after leaving her cell, having been kept 
in her cell by the workers during a spell 
of bad weather. It would seem no wors¢ 


to imprison a virgin in a cage than in a 
cell. Indeed, the advantage should be 
on the side of the cage, which allows 


1 


greatly more liberty than the 

On the whole, it would seem that 
dual introduction of virgin queens ha 
much to commend it 
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Where do 


the Field-Bees Deposit 
Their Loads? 


On another page of this number will 
be found a communication from our 
good friend of “the land o’ cakes,” D. M. 
Macdonald. If he is right in his sup- 
position that no one should have misun- 
derstood any of his condensed state- 
ments, then all is well, and nothing more 
is to be said upon that subject. 

He will pardon, however, a brief re- 
joinder with regard to the matter of 
honey, or nectar, being deposited in the 
brood-nest or brood-chamber and after- 
ward carried up into the super. 


No, Mr. Macdonald, your “impossible” 
was not misunderstood, but was under- 
stood just as you intended it to mean— 
the cells being already filled it was “im- 
possible” to use them for storing the 
nectar brought in from the field. If your 
premise was correct, your “impossible” 
was a legitimate deduction. The point at 
issue now is whether ‘the nectar that 
may be shaken out of a brood-frame at 
a time when bees are gathering is mere- 
ly “a small percentage with unsealed 
honey * * * for the nurse-bees,” or 
whether all the honey brought in by 
the fielders is first deposited in the 
brood-chamber. 

As one shakes a brood-comb and notes 
the amount of thin honey thrown out, 
it hardly seems possible that it could 
all be needed for the immediate wants 
of the nurse-bees. On the other hand, 
it must be frankly admitted that when 
one takes comb after comb out of the 
brood- chamber, and notes how well 
filled they are, one hesitates to believe 
that there is room in them to deposit 
the gathering of a day when that gath- 
ering amounts to 5, 10, or more pounds. 
But we have it on the word of so care- 
ful an observer as G. M. Doolittle that 
such is the case, and if Mr. Macdonald 
is willing to accept him as proof on one 
point, why not on another? 


Plainly, however, there is a contra- 
diction between the day’s gathering be- 
ing deposited in the brood-chamber, and 
the combs being “literally filled with 
brood.” But was not that last meant by 
Mr. Doolittle to be understood as a very 
emphatic statement rather than to be 
understood that every single cell in ev- 
ery comb was filled with brood? It is 
a common thing to speak of frames filled 
with brood, but did any one ever see 
a frame in which every single cell was 
filled with brood? Mr. Doolittle is not 
ignorant that many cells are occupied 
with pollen, and certainly such cells 
could not be filled with brood. Would 
Mr. Doolittle mean to have a thing un- 
derstood that he knew to be “impossi- 
ble” ? 

But we will not discuss the matter fur- 
ther at present; merely rest upon the 
statement of Mr. Doolittle that the field- 
bees deposit their loads in the brood- 
chamber; and leave it to each of the 
two gentlemen to convince the other that 
he is mistaken; and may the truth win. 

seit 5 


Beet Versus Cane-Sugar 


For years the British Bee Journal has 
insisted that cane-sugar is greatly su- 
perior to beet-sugar as bee-food, and in 
the season when sugar is likely to be 


bought by bee-keepers it is quite the 
common thing to find in that. Journal 
advertisements of pure cane sugar. On 
this side, the matter has hardly seemed 
worth considering. Granulated sugar 
is largely from beets; it is not easy to 
get sugar that one can be sure is cane— 
indeed, practically impossible for the 
average bee-keeper—and, moreover, an- 
alysis shows that chemically the two 
sugars are precisely the same, so where’s 
the use to bother? It may be no harm, 
however, to note what the British Bee 
Journal has to say in support of its 
views. On page 208 is found the fol- 
lowing: 

It is quite true that “beet-sugar” is 
chemically identical with cane-sugar, 
and in a laboratory can be produced 
pure; but it is most difficult to purify 
beet-sugar in such a manner as to get 
rid of all the potash salts. It is the 
presence of these that makes beet-su- 
gar so liable to fermentation, and causes 
the general complaint among _ house- 
keepers that preserves do‘not keep so 
well as they used to before the intro- 
duction of sugar made from beet-root. 
Cane-sugar is free from these _ salts, 
hence its freedom from fermentation. 
Much of the beet-sugar is also artificially 
colored with aniline dyes. Referring to 
the complaint that cane-sugar is high- 
er in price than beet, the difference is 
more than compensated for by its great- 
er sweetening power. Chemists find 
that cane-sugar gives a clearer and 
sweeter syrup than that made from beet- 


A Remarkably Late Season 


After an unusually warm 
March, the weather seemed to be in no 
hurry to warm up, and some report the 


spell in 


white-honey harvest nearly a month 
later in opening than usual, in north- 
ern Illinois white clover not beginning 
to yield till the last of June. 


Death of a New York Bee-Keeper 


Mr. David J. West, of Middleburgh, 
N. Y., son of Mr. N. D. West, so well 
known to bee-keepers of that State, died 
July 15, as a result of a runaway horse 
that was frightened at an automobile. 
Mr. West was only 25 years of age, and 
leaves a wife and baby daughter. He 
was an exemplary young man, honored 
and beloved by all who knew him. The 
American Bee Journal, to which Mr. 
West was an occasional contributor, ex- 
tends sincerest sympathy to the bereaved 
families. 


From a Weekly to a Monthly 


As we have received some letters re- 
ferring to the change in the American 


root, the clearness being due to its 
greater purity. Beet-sugar also varies 
very much, and if it were chemically 
pure sugar it might be admissible; but 
in commerce it is not so, and we do 
not consider it fit for bee-food. There 
are many things chemically identical that 
we should not consider fit substitutes. 
For instance, sawdust, is chemically the 
same, both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, as corn-flour, but one would 
hardly care to have bread, however 
cheap, made from sawdust. Nor would 
we like our butcher to send us a piece 
of leather instead of a beef-steak, al- 
though the composition is chemically al- 
most identical. (Cane-sugar comes next 
to honey as a bee-food, and even: were 
it considerably dearer than it now is, 
we should consider it more economical 
in every way for bee-keepers to use it 
in preference to beet sugar. We have had 
practical experience that bad wintering 
was frequently due to feeding bees with 
beet-sugar, and therefore can not recom- 
mend it. 

After reading the foregoing, we may 
well ask the question whether we might 
not be the gainers to adopt the views 
of our British brethren. If there is only 
a little difference in the wholesomeness 
of the ‘two sugars, it would be well 
worth while to be to no small amount 
of trouble, if we must feed sugar, to 
make sure of the better. Certainly, if 
there is a sufficient demand guaranteed 
cane-sugar can be had. The only ques- 
tion is whether bee-keepers demand it. 





Bee Journal from a weekly to a month- 
ly, we thought it might be well to give 
a sample of each kind that have come. 
Here is one favoring the change: 


Dear Frienp YorK:—I have wanted 
to write to you and extend my congratu- 
lations and best wishes ever since I 
heard of the change in the Journal. The 
only fault I ever found with it was that 
it was a “weekly,” for a busy man does 
‘not want a weekly bee-paper. I think 
you have made a good choice in chang- 
ing it to a monthly magazine form. The 
first copy shows up fine. But from my 
point of view you have made one mis- 
take—you should have made the price 
50 cents instead of 25 cents. It is well 
worth it, and I believe you would get 
just as many subscribers at that rate. 
I can’t see why not, as 25c. is too 
“cheap”; but perhaps you have reasons 
that I have not considered. Any way, 
you have our support in the new regime. 

Harry LATHROP. 

Bridgeport, Wis., July 2oth. 


Here is one from a good friend in 
Kansas who does not favor the change: 
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Dear Frienp YorkK:—For one, I am 
very sorry to see that the American Bee 
Journal is to be a monthly instead of a 


weekly. I fear that it is a bad mistake. 
I would much rather pay $2 per year 
for a weekly than 25 cents for a monthly. 
It is too slow to get around. I have 
heard several complaints in regard to 
the change. J. MEASER, 
Hutchinson, Kan., July 20. 


We wish to thank all who have writ- 
ten us on this subject. But we believe 
that we have done wisely in making the 
change from a weekly to a monthly. 
What we want is a large list of read- 
ers, and the great majority of bee-keep- 
ers are not sufficiently interested in bee- 
culture to need a weekly bee-paper. It 
is the majority that we want to get on 
our subscription list. And at 25 cents a 
year for the American Bee Journal once 
a month, it seems to us, we ought to get 
them. and that in a very short time. 

We hope that all our present subscrib- 
ers will turn in and help us roll up a 
list of 50,000 readers that we want to 
get during the next few months. Surely, 
it will not be hard for many to get at 
least 10 subscribers each, at the very 
low rate of 25 cents a year. (See the 
liberal premiums offered on another 
page of this issue.) 

We will be pleased to send sample 
copies free if our present readers will 
kindly send us the names and addresses 
of their bee-keeping friends and neigh- 
bors. 


es 


German “A B C of Bee-Culture.” 


The A. J. Root Co. are getting out an 
edition of their -well-known “A B C of 
Bee Culture” in the German language. 
It is to be a complete translation of 
the English edition of the book, and the 
revision is made by Mr. F. Greiner, of 
Naples, N. Y. It will have about the same 
number of pages as the English Edition, 
and the price will be $2.00, postpaid. 
It is to be issued in September next, and 
will be the best work of European and 
American-German authorities, as Mr. E. 
Bondonneau, of Paris, who made the 
French translation, is bringing it out. It 
should have a large sale among German- 
treading bee-keepers. 


o___—- 


A Post-Master Bee-Keeper 


Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, on July Ist, entered upon a new 
line of work for him. It is no less than 
that of post-master. Mr. Secor is well 
known to almost all of our readers. He 
has often been called the poet-laureate 
of bee-keeping, on account of having 
written so many poems relating to api- 
culture. Referring to his own bees, in 
a letter dated July 13, he says: 





“Bees came through the winter pretty 
well, but a good many were lost in the 
spring, the season being 2 or 3 weeks 
later than common, and very cold. They 
are doing well now, however, but I don’t 
look for any great surplus this year, 
because so few colonies will be strong 
enough to take advantage of a generous 
flow, if we have one.” : 

Mr. Secor’s experience as given in the 
foregoing paragraph corresponds with 
that of almost all other bee-keepers this 


season. Surely, honey ought to bring 
a good price the coming fall and winter. 
Just now it does not look as if there 
would be a very large crop, so that those 
who are fortunate enough to harvest 
any honey should be able to realize for 
it all that it is worth. 





The Bee-Man 


Kind heart, honest hand; 
Best friend in the land; 
Tills well the home farm; 
Thrives when the bees swarm; 
Loves work; enjoys life; 
Loves best the sweet wife; 
Keeps, ’till his frame’s dust, 
Man’s faith, woman’s trust: 
You can find none stancher, 
Than the true bee-rancher; 
Great hopes, little money; 
Little talk, much honey; 
Light heart; cheery song; 
Here’s luck and live long!— 
Whether he’s Australian, 
English, Dutch, Canadian, 
French, or good American— 
That’s the genuine bee-man. 
Dr. FrepericK WEBLEY. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Books for Bee-Keepers 


Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new subscrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 
told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath- 
er than the paper. But now that the 
American Bee Journal is only 25 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af- 
ford to be without its monthly visits. 


Subscription Credits 


We have been unable as yet to make 
on our mailing-list all the extension 
credits that are due those whose sub- 
scriptions were paid beyond June, 1907, 
at the regular $1.00 rate. Now that the 
American Bee Journal is published 
monthly at 25 cents a year, of course 
there are many paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions that will be credited just four 
times as far ahead as was indicated by 
the date on the wrapper-label. But it 
may take us quite a little time to do 
this. So please be patient, and you will 
find that all will have our attention in 
due time. 


Apiarian Photographs 


We can use such right along. Of 
course we want good, clear prints. If 
you have an apiary that you think would 
look well on paper, have it photographed 
and send to us the result. While we 
may not be able to use all that come, 
we doubtless will be able to use most of 
them. Please send the picture, and on 
its receipt we will report whether we 
can use it. If we can, we will then re- 


quest you to send some descriptive mat- 
ter to go with it when published. We 
frefer larger size photographs, say 8x10 


inches, if possible. However, send what- 
ever size is most’ convenient. 


California Bee-Ranches 


One is shown on the first page this 
month. It belonged to E. J. Smale & 
Co., when the photograph was taken, 
and was located in Los Angeles County. 
It is, perhaps, as fine a specimen of a 
California mountain canyon bee-ranch 
as can be found anywhere. 


California is noted for such scenes. 
One of her leading bee-keepers once had 
600 colonies in a single apiary located 
in such a wild and lonesome place. But 
in good seasons the bees get the honey 
there. In 1903, the then most exten- 
sive California bee-keeper harvested a 
crop of 90,000 pounds of extracted, and 
22,000 pounds of comb honey. 


Labeling Honey for Market 


Since the National Pure Food Law 
was passed, many dealers seem to be 
in a quandary as to the proper way to 
label food products, among them honey. 
Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis., 
wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., in order to get 
a ruling on the subject, and here is the 
reply he received: 


Mr. N. E. France.—I do not see that 
any objection can be made to the form 
of seal label which you submit. In re- 
gard to the shipment of honey without 
label, I may say that you do not vio- 
late the law in so doing, provided it is 
pure honey and not something other 
than what it is sold for. If the honey 
is shipped from one state to another 
and the party receiving it puts his own 
label on it as if he were the producer, 
he violates the law by representing the 
product as having been made in a state 
different from that of its actual pro- 
duction. The shipper, however, of such 
honey will not be amenable unless he is 
a party to the fraud and benefits there- 
by. The law does not require a label 
to be placed upon food products but 
does require that if one is used, it 
must be a truthful one. Unlabeled food 
products are covered by Section 8, first 
paragraph under foods, which states 
that a food is misbranded “If it be an 
imitation of or offered for sale under 
the distinctive name of another arti- 
cle.” Thus honey which is pure and 
unlabeled, sold as honey, is wholly with- 
in the protection of the law, but if honey 
be adulterated by admixture with glu- 
cose and sold as honey, then the law 
is offended. If honey which is pro- 
duced in Wisconsin, however, is sold 
to a dealer in Illinois and the dealer 
in Illinois places upon it his own label 
as if it were produced in Illinois, and 
sells it in original packages in Illinois 
or repacks and ships in interstate com- 
merce, the law is offended, because a 
false statement is made respecting the 
state in which it is produced, which is 
a violation of the first parapraph of Sec- 
tion 8 of the law. You will find the law 
on standards of purity of honey in Cir- 
culars 19 and 21, which I enclose. 

Respectfully, James WILSON, 
Secretary. 
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In Circular No. 19, referred to by 
Secretary Wilson, the following defi 
nitions are given: 

Honey. 

1. Lloney is the nectar and saccharine 
exudations of plants gathered, modified 
and stored in the comb by honey-bees 
(Apis mellifica and A. dorsata); is lae- 
vo-rotatory,contains not more than twen- 
ty-five (25) percent of water, not more 
than twenty-five hundredths (0.25) per- 
oent of ash, and not more than eight (8) 
percent of sucrose. 


DEFINITION OF 


2. COMB HONEY is honey contained in 
the cells of comb. 

3. EXTRACTED HONEY is honey which 
has been separated from the uncrushed 
comb by centrifugal force or gravity. 

}. STRAINED HONEY is honey removed 
from the crushed comb by straining or 
other means. 


Fair Apiarian Exhibits 


The season of Fairs is again here, and 
as usual, and also as should be more and 
more, there are exhibits of bees, honey, 
bee-supplies, etc., and in practically all 
cases prominent bee-keepers are selected 
as superintendents of the apiarian de- 
partments. Also, excellent lists of 
premiums are offered in most cases. We 
have been requested to publish some of 
the premiums lists, which we do here, 
and give after each list the name and 
address of the superintendent, who can 
be addressed for further information, if 
it is desired. 

The first is the South Dakota State 
Fair, to be held Sept. 9 to 13, with this 
list: 


IST. 2D. 
Best 24 pounds light ........... $1.50 $1.00 
Best 24 pounds medium ........ 1.50 1.00 
pest 24 POUNGS Care 2... c.cceee 1.50 1.00 


Largest and best display of comb 
ee eee Pree 5.00 3.00 
Extracted honey in glass jars, tin 
cans, or other packages: 


Best 25 pounds Hight ........cc0 1.50 1.00 
Best 25 pounds medium ......... 1.50 1.00 
Best 25 pounds dark .........0.. 1.50 1.00 
Largest and best display of ex- 

CPOUNNE DODEE asc kes cdcdace crc 3-00 2.00 
Bees and queens in one comb ob- 

servatory hives not allowed to fly: 
RIM. ceatucming ak ka Rue eee 2.00 1.00 
COME Gx ciao eaksew eras eet 2.00 1.00 
NS eee er ee ee 2.00 1.00 
Se, Ge OE, bv ccdancbioncccd 1.00 50 
Largest display of bees. as above.. 3.00 2.00 
Best 10 pounds wax ..........0.s 2.00 1.00 
ro se aw alee [oc 
Best display of cakes, candies, or 

fruits in which honey takes the 

ee Se a 3.00 2.00 
Best display of all the products of 

play « produc 

re eet eee 5.00 3.00 

Best display of honey-producing 


plants, pressed and mounted... 2.00 1.00 
A. Morcan, Supt. 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 


West Micuican State Farr, at Granp Rap- 
Ips, SEPT. 9 TO 13. 

IST. 2ND. 3RD. 
Display of comb honey, quality, 
quantity, appearance, and con- 
dition for market to be con- 

Fn ee Pe re PEE Fe $25 $15 $10 
Specimen of comb honey, not less 
than 10 lIbs., quality and con- 
dition for market to be con- 

GN. 96555554 nitashandanie 5 3 2 
Display of extracted honey, qual- 
ity, quantity, appearance, and 
condition for market to be 

eee 25 15 10 
Specimen of extracted honey, 
quality and condition for mar- 


ket to be considered ..... 3 2 1 
Best display of extracted honey 
in granulated form ........ 5 3 2 


Most attractive display of bees- 


wax, quality to be consid- 
weer errr rere © e 5 3 2 
Most attractive display of best 
honey - producing plants, 
pressed, mounted and named, 
not to exceed 25 varieties... 5 3 2 
Italian bees and queen, single- 
frame nucleus, in observatory 
RIVES 6.001000 0058s ves 
Black bees and queen, single- 
frame nucleus, in observatory 
hives 
Carniolan bees and queen, single- 
frame nucleus, in observatory 
hives 
Caucasian bees and queen, single- 
comb nicleus, in observatory 
hives 
Queen-rearing nucleus, showing 
frame of queen-cells in  ob- 
servatory hive ...... ° 
Full colony in full-size observa- 
tory hive, showing different 
parts and appliances of hive, 
most attractive 
Full colony in full-size observa- 
tory hive, showing different 
parts and appliances of hive, 
most instructive 
Largest, best and most instruc- 
tive display of nuclei of dif- 
ferent races of bees in sin- 
gle-comb observatory.-hives.. 5 
Largest, best, most interesting, 
attractivee and instructive ex- 
hibition in this department, 
all things to be considered. 15 10 5 
A. G. Woopman, Supt. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
State Farr at Hutcuinson, Kavn., 
SEPT. 16 TO 21. 
IST. 2ND. 3RD. 
Jest case of white comb honey, 
sections..$ 5 $3 $2 


KANSAS 


not less than 24 
Best case of amber comb honey, 

not less than 24 sections.... § 3 2 
3est and largest display in comb . 

honey, not less than 200 

eae ee eet 15 10 5 
Best frame of white comb honey 3 2 I 
Best frame of amber comb honey 3 2 I 
Jest case of basswood white 

err ery Terre 3 2 1 
3est case of white clover honey 3 2 I 
Sest samples of sweet clover 

CONE icertedesescssaaniaas 3 2 I 
3est 12-lb. cans of white ex- 

tracted honey ......00- wean’ 2 I 
Best 12-lb. cans of amber ex- 

tracted Reger .6isccccncmeat 3 2 I 
Best and largest display in ex- 

tracting honey, not less than 

906 TOO. occas icsas0s4cenme 10 5 2 
Best 5 Ibs. of yellow beeswax.. § 3 2 
Best 1-frame queen and_ bees 

in observation hive ......... 5 3 2 
Best 1-frame 2-story queen and 

bees in observation hive .... § 3 2 
3est Italian bees (dark) and 

et eee 2 
Best Italian bees (golden) and 

QUCEM IN CAGE ...ccicccccee 5 3 2 
Largest display of Italian bees 

oe er a a 10 5 3 
Best designs in comb honey .... 10 5 3 
Largest and best display in de- 

signs of beeswax .........- 5 3 2 
Best home-made hive for Kan- 

DR... cindnesdnes, «iocapeen 5 3 2 
Best display. in bee-keepers’ sup- 

SGD 44440400405:506%00R0 EE 5 3 


s ‘ 2 
J. J. Measer, Supt. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Worcester Co., Mass., Bre-SuHow. 
In Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Sept. 13 


and 14, 1907. 

1. The exhibition is strictly free to all. 
There are no entry fees. There are no 
charges for space. The exhibition is free to 
the public. 

2. The purpose of the exhibition is three- 
fold: To bring together ‘for display and com- 
petition the products of bee-keepers. To bring 
together for competition and display the prod- 
ucts of manufacturers, publishers, and trades- 
men. To educate the public. 

3. A first, second, and third prize (consist- 
ing of a ribbon) will be granted in each 
scheduled exhibition. An award of merit will 
be granted all worthy displays by manufactur- 
ers, tradesmen and others whose exhibit is 
not provided for by numbers 1 to 15 of the 
schedule. 


4. The Hall is central, large, well-lighted, 
and fully equipped with tables, covers, dishes, 
elevator, etc. For special conveniences, com- 
municate with the Secretary, or Mr. A. A. 
Hixon, Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Mass. 
Exhibits may be sent so as to reach the Hall 
any time the week of Sept. 8, and will be 
taken care of till the exhibition. 

SCHEDULE. 


Honey.—In numbers 1 to 5, there will be 
two classes—one for those living in Massa 
chusetts, and one for those outside of Massa 
chusetts. 

1. For the best 5 pounds of comb honey in 
section-boxes. 

2. For the best case of comb honey packed 
for market. Neatness of package will be 
considered. ; 

3. For the best 2 frames of comb honey 
for extracting. Weight, color, quality, as well 
as general appearance will govern. 

4. For the best display of chunk honey. _ 

5. For the best display of comb honey in 
general. This is open to the taste of the 
exhibitor. 

6. Extracted honey. For the best 5 pounds of 
extracted honey in glass. Color, quality, and 
general neatness will govern. | 

7. For the most attractive display of extract 
ed honey. : 

8. Vinecar.—For the best display of vinegar 
made from honey. Sharpness and clearness 
will govern. 

9. Beeswax.—For the best pound of bees 
wax. Softness and color will govern. 

10. For the best display of beeswax. 

Bres.—All bees must have been reared by 
the exhibitor. Nos. 11 to 15 are to appear in 
single-frame nuclei. Each nucleus must con 
tain a queen. Nos. 15 to 17 may be shown 
ag exhibitor desires. 

11. For the best Italians. 

12. For the best black or German bees. 

13. For the best Carniolan bees. 

14. Varieties not scheduled. 

15. For the best display of bees. 

16. For the best display of queen-bees ready 
for shipment. ; 

17. For the best display of a queen-rearing 
outfit, showing cells in different stages of 
development. 

18. General Display. For the best display 
of bees, honey, wax, bee-furniture, etc. Ex 
hibitor given full freedom. Products and bees 
must be of his own production. Please write 
to Secretary that space may be reserved. _ 

19. Cookery.—For the best cake made with 
honey. Recipe attached. 

20. For the best cookies made with honey. 

21. For the best display of cake, cookies, 
and confectionery made with honey. 

22. PworocraPpHy.—Photograph of a swarm 
of bees. 

23. Best 
apiary. 18 

Displays not scheduled above are solicited. 
Meritorious exhibits will be awarded a di- 


photograph of a New England 


ploma. Manufacturers, tradesmen, and pub- 
lishers, are urged to make a display. _ Free 
space will be awarded each applicant. Points 
of merit are neatness, perfection of work- 


manship, as well as instructiveness and general 

effectiveness of display. ’ 
Communications may be addressed either 

to the secretary or to A. A. Hixon, Horticul- 

tural Hall, Worcester, Mass. h 
There will be lectures by people prominent 

in the bee-world, on both days of the Fair. 

Clark University, A. H. Estasroox, 
Worcester, Mass. Secretary. 

i 


Getting New Subscriptions 


How about getting new readers tor 
the American Bee Journal? It seems 
to us that at only 25 cents a year every 
bee-keeper in the land, not now a sub- 
scriber tc the American Bee Journal, 
would be glad to hand his or her sub- 
scription to any one who asks for it. 
There is nothing published in America 
to-day in the line of bee-keeping that 
compares with this Journal at the price. 
During the year it will contain every- 
thing necessary to make a success of bee- 
keeping, aside from that already in bee- 
books. See the many premiums offered 
on another page for getting and sending 
in new subscriptions. You can earn 


some of them with little effort, if you 
try. 
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“Forty Years Among the Bees.” 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived: 

Epitor YorkK:—Dr. Miller says in 
“Starting in Bee-Keeping,” page 523, 
that if you get only one book on bee- 
keeping you can not go amiss to get, 
etc.; them names other books than 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,” as if 
they are better for the amateur bee- 
keeper. I believe the Doctor does him- 
self and his own book an injustice in 
that article, as I own several of those 
same books and I value his book as 
highly as any of the others; and when 
I want to look up something right 
quick, I always look at his book first, 
and I believe I get just as much inform- 
ation as is wanted. F. P. Daum. 


This correspondent is not the only one 
who has thus expressed himself, and 
while for him the book in question may 
be as valuable as any other—even if in- 
deed it should be more valuable—Dr. 
Miller insists that for a first book the 
beginner should have one of a more gen- 
eral character, his book being rather 
supplementary, in his opinion. It is 
probably a fact, however, that any bee- 
keeper who already possesses one or 
more of the text-books would find it 
money wisely invested to procure a copy 
of Dr. Miller’s book. Some new kink 
found therein, or some old truth pre- 
sented in a new light, may be worth 
many times the cost of the book. This 
book, which is cloth-bound, and has 344 
pages, is mailed from the office of the 
American Bee Journal for $1.00; or with 
the Bee Journal one year—both for 


$1.15. 


— 


Opportunities of Today 


This is the name of a new, high-class 
monthly magazine built upon entirely 
new and original lines, which makes its 
initial bow to the public with the Septem- 
ber number. As its name implies, the 
publication will deal with bringing to the 
notice of opportunity seekers, the many 
and various chances for wealth and 
home-making that are opening through- 
out all the United States. 

The home of the new magazine is the 
entire 17th floor of the Majestic Build- 
ing, 73 and 75 Monroe St., Chicago, 
where Mr. R. L. Bernier, the editor and 
publisher, has surrounded himself with 
a thoroughly experienced and competent 
staff of assistants. Advance sheets of 
the publication indicate that no expense 
will be spared to make it one of the 
most striking and elaborate pieces of 
work of its kind ever published in this 
country. The first issue will represent 
an expenditure of very nearly $30,000. 

Agriculturists will be particularly in- 
terested in the articles which will ap- 
pear from time to time, dealing with the 
advanced ideas of farming, the develop- 
ment of farm and stock lands in the 
various parts of the continent, and the 
irrigation and reclamation of lands, and 
in fact everything pertaining to the pro- 
ductions of the country. 


, 
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Bee-Keeping in New Zealand 


We have received the following from 
Mr. Burton N. Gates concerning the 








RUAKURA STATE APIARY, NEW ZEALAND. 


progress of bee-culture in New Zea- 
land: 

The Report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture of New Zealand for 1906 shows 
the vitality of bee-keeping in that coun- 
try since bees were first landed in New 
Zealand; now she has her expert in 
the national department of agriculture, 
has an experimental apiary, with an as- 
sistant, Miss L. Livesay, in charge. All 
this, and more, in a few years. 


The State Apiary, at Ruakura, Auck- 
land, is Mr. Hopkin’s—Apiarist of New 
Zealand—latest move. Im September, 
1905, he started with 32 colonies on the 
farm, “most of which were weak,” he 
says. The following season was back- 
ward, which, notwithstanding, “we in- 
creased, by dividing, to 46, 40 of which 
have been Italianized; and we secured 
about half a ton of honey.” This shows 
that some one knows how. The station 
is soon to have its honey-house, plans 
for which are included in the report. 

“An Apiaries Bill” has been intro- 
duced in order to check the spread 
of brood-diseases, which exist from 


one end of New Zealand to the other, 
says Mr. Hopkins, and must be eradi- 
cated if bee-keeping shall progress. To 
quote again: “One prominent bee-keep- 
er, who now owns a hundred colo- 
nies, says that until the Bill is passed, 
he will not keep more than a hun- 
dred colonies; but when the Bill be- 
comes a law, he is prepared to increase 
to 5,000.” 


New Zealand surely has the natural 
resources; she seemingly has the tight 
sort of men to harness them. She has 
made a vigorous start; there is a good 
example in her methods for the Ameri- 
can bee-man. Just now, in various 
parts of the United States, we are run- 
ning hard up against the disease prob- 
lems. The sooner they are attacked 
with some such progressive spirit, as 
that of New Zealand, the better and 
the easier they will be controlled. This 
comes home to many of us, and has the 
feeling of “at-homeness to the New 
Zealander.” Keep your eyes open to 
progress. Burton N. Gates. 

Worcester, Mass. 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Hybrid Bees vs. Italians 


Dear Miss Witson:—lIs there an- 
other sister who can give us a little of 
her experience with Italian bees? In 
the American Bee Journal everybody 
and everything is all Italian bees. My 
experience with them for the past 3 
seasons has been that I never want any 
more—in my locality, at least. 

To begin with, 3 years ago, I had 
a queenless colony. I sent for a se- 
lected tested Italian queen from a well- 
known advertiser in the American Bee 
Journal. I was only a beginner at the 
time, and wanted to go slowly and 


surely. I paid $2.00 for the queen and 
successfully introduced her. By the end 
of the season she had reared an excep- 
tionally large and fine colony. But only 
about 2 sections of surplus honey, and 
they were all built crooked, and not at 
all mice. And they were the ugliest 
colony of bees you ever saw. I was 
very much surprised at this, as in all 
my reading in regard to Italians, every 
article pronounced them much more 
gentle than black or hybrid bees. I laid 
this fact to their being queenless for 
about 2 weeks before I found it out. I 
thought to myself that next season they 
will be all right. 
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The next season they worked up the 
most quickly of any of my 7 colonies. 
But they were uglier than ever, and 
seemed possessed to sting. I paid no at- 
tention to that and put on the supers, 
and cared for them just the same as I 
did for my hybrids. In June of that 
year they cast a mammoth swarm. The 
swarm would fill a 1o-quart pail full to 
overflowing. And they clustered so con- 
veniently close and low, on a young 
cherry tree that I put the hive under 
the tree and shook them in. Then I 
had 2 fine, large, strong colomies of 
Italian bees so cross that I mever al- 
lowed any one to go near the hives un- 
less with a bee-hat, etc. I put on su- 
pers with bait-sections, and not one 
ounce of surplus did they gather that 
whole season—either colony. But the 
brood-frames became so full of honey 
that there was no room for the queen. 
So I took one or 2 out at different times 
and exchanged with other frames. They 
went into winter quarters last fall in 
fine shape. In fact, all my bees were 
in the best shape last fall of any year 
I have had bees. This spring they 
seemed to be all right when the first 
warm weather came in March. Then 
we had it very cold, and much snow, 
away down to the first of June. Dur- 
ing the time from March to June I lost 
3 swarms. One swarm was from one of 
the strong Italian colonies. They were 
the first bees I ever lost. 

One June 29 of this year I had my 
first swarm. It came from the remain- 
ing Italian colony. It was a fair-sized 
swarm, and settled in a bad place. They 
settled on the trunk of a pear-tree about 
3 inches in diameter. Such a time as 
I had to get them! I finally got most 
of them into the hive, and then, to my 
astonishment, they came out and set- 
tled right back on the pear-tree. I got 
them in the hive a second time, and 
then they came out again. I smoked 
the tree well and made the air around 
the tree full of smoke, and they went 
back to the mother colony. I thought 
perhaps the queen was lost or injured, 
and that was why they went back. 

Several days after this there was a 
colony on a stump one morning at 5 
a. m. They were Italians, and must 
have come out the day before, un- 
known to us. They were in nearly as 
bad a place as before. But I got them 
into the hive, and this time they stayed. 
In 4 or § days I looked in to see what 
they were doing, and found they had 
gathered a lot of honey, but not a sign 
of an egg. ‘So I found a fine queen- 
cell in my best hybrid colony and gave 
them that. Then I looked into the other 
Italian colony and found they were 
queenless. So I brushed all the bees in 
with the colony where I put the queen- 
cell. This was several days ago. I have 
not opened the hive and taken out 
frames since, as I was afraid I might 
injure the fine queen-cell, nearly ready 
to hatch. 

Can any one tell me why I had such 
a time? and such poor success with 
these Italian bees, when I worked them, 
and did the same for them, as I did for 
my hybrid with good success? Was it 
my fault, or the strain of bees, or just 
that I happened to get a cranky-tem- 
pered queen? 


I sent for a cheap Italian queen early 
this spring, and, after successfully in- 
troducing her, I found after she began 
to lay that she laid 2, 3, and 4 eggs in 
one cell. In a few days I looked again 
and she was gone. Whether she was 
lost, or died, I could not find out. So 
you see I do not feel like trying any 
more Italians. 


My hybrids have done pretty well, 
considering that I was a beginner 4 
seasons ago, and had everything to 
learn, and with 4 bad springs, and 3 
poor seasons for honey. They are also 
much more easily handled, and they 
worked when the Italians loafed, and 
I could not get them to work in the 
supers, to save me, no matter what I 
did. I gave them extracting supers, 
and then when they would not work 
in them I gave them comb-honey supers. 


I do not find any advertisements in 
the Bee Journal for hybrid queens. How 
am I to get one unless I rear it? This 
I do not care to do, as my time is not 
my own long enough to rear queens 
and produte honey, too. I work every 
day and can not spend any more time 
than I have to, to study and take care 
of my bees for honey. 

My hybrid bees are doing well now. 
They have one super full of honey, and 
the second one started. They seemed 
to get to work and build up fast as soon 
as the weather was at all warm enough 
for them. 

I, for one, must express myself on 
changing the American Bee Journal 


from a weekly paper to a monthly pa- 


per. I like it very much better, as I 
could hardly read one paper thoroughly 
before the mext one was here. I also 
felt I could not miss a paper, and so 
when they come once a month I can 
read them slowly and digest it all before 
the next paper comes. 
(Miss) Evsre A. Cutter. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 13. 


Yes, here is one sister who will be 
glad to give her experience, and speak 
a good word for hybrids. For years 
we have been rearing queens from our 
best honey-gatherers without regard to 
color, but giving preference to those 
showing little inclhation to swarm, con- 
sequently our bees are mostly hybrids, 


. although we have a number of colonies 


that might pass for pure Italians. We 
have some colonies that are undeniably 
cross and that makes it seem as if they 
were all cross, 4s 3 or 4 cross colonies 
will furnish enough cross bees to make 
a whole apiary appear cross. But we 
have a good many colonies that are 
just as gentle as pure Italians, and our 
bees are certainly ‘hustlers. 

I think Dr. Miller has slandered our 
bees by galling them little demons to 
sting. Some of them are, I will admit; 
but not all. Give me the hybrids, every 
time. I think that your experience is 
rather exceptional in that your Ital- 
ians were cross. My experience, so far, 


with extra-yellow bees, as a rule, is that 


they are beautiful, 


gentle, 
yours, rear rousing colonies, but don’t 


and, like 


compare with the hybrids as honey- 
gatherers. I’ll take a few stings, thank 
you, if my bees will hustle. I have no 
use for handsome loafers. 

As to getting hybrid queens, although 
no one advertises them, they are, by 
no means, scarce, and if you ask for 
them you will no doubt get them from 


almost any dealer. i 





Some Sound; of the Bee 





The following, written by Miss Mary 
Ritchie, science mistress at a college in 
South Africa, is taken from the British 
Bee Journal: 

“To distinguish all the sounds of the 
bees would require a sense of hearing 
keener than that possessed by human 
ears, but even the dullest ear, after 
long listening, becomes familiar with 
many bee-notes, and finds meaning in 
what to the novice is nothing but 
a bewildering confusion of sound. 

“In practical bee-keeping there is 
nothing the beginner will find of greater 
service than to learn to interpret these 
various sounds from the every-day hap- 
py hum of the bees in the flowers, vary- 
ing as it does in intensity and eagerness, 
but expressive always of satisfaction 
and delight, to the strange peep-peep of 
a princess in her, as yet, unopened cell. 

“When the weather is warm and hon- 
ey plentiful, each bee leaves the hive 
with a flourish, ‘Whizz, I am off!’ ex- 
clamation; or is it a hymn of grati- 
tude for a new day and its sunshine? 


“The noonday play- spell is a living 
song of gladness—an ariel dance in 
which the young bees join and learn 
the joys of flight—a thorough ventila- 
tion and refreshment of the hive, but 
often a source of consternation and 
alarm to the beginner in bee-keeping, 
for he is sure that in all this uproar 
his bees are swarming or robbing or do- 
ing something dreadful, until he discov- 
ers it is only play and that each hive 
repeats this performance at the same 
time every day. To the uninitiated the 
noise is suggestive of swarming, and 
he watches with some concern until the 
bees have gone back and the usual quiet 
is restored. 

“One of the most interesting sounds 
is the ‘call of the queen,’ or the “call 
of the home’—the sound that when a 
swarm is being hived leads them up the 
entrance in such unerring lines. 

“All these are sounds that one is glad 
to hear, but there are unpleasant sounds 
as well—the sound of the robber; the 
high, angry note of an enraged bee; 
the bee that has a grudge against you 
and is determined instantly to pay it 
off. A bee ‘calls out’ when it is being 
captured or crushed, and a queen when 
she is frightened. Bees annoyed by 
ants call in distress and spit at their 
tiny tormentors, like defiant kittens. The 
wail of a queenless colony is easily 
known, and utterly sad, though most 
pathetic and pitiful of all is the sound 
of bees that have lost themselves in the 
rain or darkness.” 





August, 1907. 




















**°Tis Sixty Years Ago’’— 
Apiarian Progress 


BY D. M. MACDONALD. 


The whirligig of time works many 
changes. Sixty years ago Americans 
could not boast a single volume on bee- 
keeping. What small essays had ap- 
peared “gave little or no information of 
practical utility.” These small works 
were “simple compilations, serviley fol- 
lowing through truth and fallacy. English 
and Continental writers.” Miner’s work, 
1849, claims to be even ahead of the 
most popular European treatise. If so, 
we can safely base on it some interesting 
comparisons, showing the difference be- 
tween apiculture now and then. 

What would, for instance, some of 
your most advanced queen-breeders say 
to the following bold assertion as to 
what makes the magic change which 
produces a queen: “It is not in the pow- 
er of man ever to go beyond a simple 
conjecture on this point?” He speaks 
of “large apiaries, say of 15 or 20 hives.” 
What a contrast to those hundreds now 
numbering a thousand up. Of even this 
limited number the best our author can 
say is that “half of the hives in exist- 
ence at the present time are not in that 
condition that nature intended a family 
of bees to be in.” 

On the then vexed question of drones 
American knowledge was quite at fault. 
“What these drones are thus allowed to 
live for, is a question that will never 
be answered.” But worse ignorance is 
displayed when the question of egg-lay- 
ing is considered. “In May the queen 
deposits from 100 to 200 eggs a day.” 
And she produces only 25,000 workers 
in a season; counting her own produce 
and that of any swarm, they will not 
even total up to more than 40,000. These 
assertions are marvelous to our modern 
minds. 

“It is probable that propolis is an 
elaborated substance, and here the ques- 
tion must forever rest. Where the bees 
obtain it, or how they obtain it, must 
be a secret not for man to unfold.” 
He falls foul of Huber for making the 
assertion that combs are fixed up with 
propolis, and maintains that his own 
contrary opinion “can not be contro- 
verted by all the apiarians of Europe.” 

That no other substance was ever 
brought into a hive but honey and pol- 
len, is his firm opinion, after close ob- 
servation. 

“Where,” he exclaims, “are the rules 
for the practical management of bees?” 
and echo answers, “Where?” Yet he 
instances Weeks, Thacher, and Townly 
as American writers, and Bagster, Be- 
van and Huish as English writers, but 





only to declare that on reading them 
“you will find nothing to satisfy—noth- 
ing to fill the void.” “A greater cloud 
of darkness hangs over the manage- 
ment of bees than over any other branch 
of rural economy.” If I might interject 
an aside here I would give Saul’s place 
in the Israelitish women’s song to Mr. 
Miner’s work, while I would assign Da- 
vid’s to any one of the three writers he 
names. 

On the question of hives this writer 
has ideas, of a kind. “We stand in the 
same position we did a hundred years 
ago relative to this important question.” 
His own ideal was a simple box 12 inch- 
es by 12 inches. ‘Large hives were an 
abomination to him, and for the follow- 
ing original reason: “When a family of 
bees have enough laborers, more are 
worse than useless, and they rather re- 
tard than advance the labors of the 
hive.” 

He is severe on “patent” hives, but 
rather takes the edge off his railing by 
puffing several of his own. Hives even 
about 14 inches by 15 inches he consid- 
ers to be “entirely at variance with the 
natural requirements of the bee.” No 
wonder swarms were a result of his 
management, and he calculates that one 
colony may increase the roth year to 
512 families! 

“The size of the hive, sir, is every- 
thing,’ and so he proceeds to cut up 
all his layer hives to his foot-square 
ideal size, with the bees in them! Re- 
member, they had no frames, not even 
bars. Indeed, he utterly condemns Dr. 
Bevan’s hive chiefly because of its bars. 
He had cross-sticks, though, fixed simi- 
larly to what they used to be in old 
straw skeps, which last Miner thought 
worthy of being used only “in a state 
of abject poverty.” Yet “log-gums” are 
good enough for him to recommend, 
while, strange to say, “of all the styles 
of hives used in England and on the 
continent I can find none to recom- 
mend.” Patriotism, eh? 

He trots out a “Bee-House,” artistic 
no doubt, but scarcely practicable for 
common use, and claims it is the first 
of its kind laid before the public, where- 
as I could produce as fine, and 200 years 
older, the work of Winters, whose “ex- 
ploded theories have been weighed in 


the balance and found wanting,” accord- 
ing to the views of this “modern” bee- 
keeper 

Basswood, maple, and white clover are 


names of 3 of the staple sources of sup- 
ply for nectar, and where all 3 are to 
be found together “is the apiarian’s true 
El Dorado.” Red clover he sets down 
as “perfectly useless.” 

Tobacco moistened and rubbed on the 
part stung he considers “acts like a 


charm.” He rubbed honey inside his 
hive when taking a swarm, and amongst 
other articles indispensable when hiving 
was a blanket—the only time I think I 
have ever known this “implement” 
named as part of a bee-man’s parapher- 
nalia. 

Fifteen thousand bees he considered 
a “strong colony,” and 40 pounds a de- 
cent surplus. “Very large apiaries were 
those where from 25 to 100 colonies ex- 
isted.” The practise of “burying bees 
or immuring them in cellars” he con- 
siders all wrong. 

Apparently the more modern bee- 
man’s bete noir—foul brood—was un- 
known in 1849, for it is not even named. 
“If famine is kept from the door, all 
diseases will vanish from our apiaries,” 
is his final conclusion. 

Many points in this book might be 
named to be contradicted, but many 
more showing good sound sense, and 
the practical experience of a long se- 
ries of years the author boasts he spent 
among his bees, are even more worthy 
of reproduction; but the chief aim of 
my few short extracts and comments 
is to show the great strides bee-keeping 
has made during the past 60 years. 

Banff, Scotland. 
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Transferring Bees from Box- 
Hives 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A subscriber to the American Bee 
Journal wishes me to give an article on 
the old method of transferring bees from 
box-hives into movable-frame hives. 
As such transferring was exploited last 
summer at a bee-meeting where there 
were more than one thousand present, 
it will hardly do to call such transfer- 
ring an “old” method, but one right in 
vogue at the present time in our apicul- 
tural knowledge. At this meeting 
strings were used to keep the combs in 
the frames after transferring, but I 
think 3 or 4 holes through each piece 
to the frame in which wire-nails are to 
be slipped, is much the better plan. 


There are only two really favorable 
times for transferring, although it can 
be done at any time by using care. The 
first is during fruit or apple bloom, and 
the second is 21 days after the first or 
prime swarm. If done during fruit- 
bloom, there will be little honey in the 
combs, and not much brood will be near 
the side of the box-hives, or gums, so 
there will be little loss from either 
honey or brood, while, as a rule, enough 
nectar will be coming in from the blos- 
soms to prevent robbing, as well as to 
enable the bees to repair their combs 
rapidly, which must necessarily be muti- 
lated more or less. If done 21 days af- 
ter swarming, there will be no brood 
in the hives except a little drone-brood 
or a few eggs or larve from the newly 
laying queen, so there will be no loss of 
brood from cutting, as all of the bees 
from the eggs laid by the old queen 
will now have emerged, while the young 
queen will have just begun laying 

Besides having the bars to the frames 
all bored, with the wire-nails ready, 


a board about 2 feet square will be 
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necessary, and a barrel or box of suit- 
able height for the operator to place 
the board upon. On one side of the 
board should be tacked 3 or 4 thick- 
nesses Of cloth so the brood and combs 
will not be injured by being placed 
upon it. 

Having these things all in. readiness, 
place the whole on a wheelbarrow, to- 
gether with a lighted smoker and a 
long-bladed knife, when you will pro- 
ceed to the colony you wish to trans- 
fer and blow a few puffs of smoke in at 
the entrance to alarm the bees, so they 
will not rush out to sting you, when 
the box-hive is to be turned bottom- 
side up, and the frame hive placed on 
the stand the box-hive had just occu- 
pied. 

Now blow a little more smoke over 
the exposed bottoms of the combs, and 
place the cap to the hive, or any box, 
over the bottom of the hive, fixing it so 
that one side or edge of the box comes 
in contact with some one side of the 
hive, so that the bees can crawl up into 
this cap or box. 

Now, if you are to work further, 
as was done before the one thousand 
alluded to above, you will make sure 
that the joint between the box and the 
old box hive is bee-tight, by winding 
an ‘old sheet or cloth around this joint, 
when you will proceed to take up sticks 
of stove-wood and pound on the sides 
of the hive for 10 to 15 minutes, in or- 
der that the bees may be “drummed” 
out of the hive up into the box from 
which they are to be hived upon the 
transferred combs at the close of the 
operation. 

But allow me to say that such tight 
joint is entirely unnecessary, and the 
10 or I5 minutes pounding on the 
hive is just so much time entirely 
wasted. 

Having blown the smoke over the 
bottoms of the combs and the box set 
above, proceed to the splitting apart 
of the old hive preparatory to getting 
the combs out. Select the side of the 
hive to which the combs run parallel, 
if possible, and proceed to pry off the 
side, using a cold-chisel to cut the 
nails, if necessary. If there are cross- 
sticks through the center of the hive, 
these must be cut off with a saw or 
otherwise. By this time the bees will 
all be off the combs next where you 
are working, when the first one is to 
be removed by cutting with the long 
knife next the hive wherever it is at- 
tached. 

Now lay this comb on the board you 
have made ready for its reception, when 
one of the frames is placed on top of 
the comb, and the comb marked by run- 
ning a knife just inside of the frame 
all the way around. Now take the 
frame off and cut the comb a hair larger 
than the marks so that it will fit snugly 
in the frame when it is placed therein. 
Next, press the frame over the comb 
until it nicely fills the frame, when the 
wire-nails are to be pushed through the 
holes into the comb, so as to hold it in 
place in the frame when hung in the 
hive. To take from the board, raise 
board and all until the frame stands 
in the position it will assume when it 
hangs in the hive, for by thus doing 
there will be no danger of the comb 


falling out in the lifting, as there would 
be were you to attempt to pick it up as 
it lay flat upon the cloth-lined board. 

Now place this transferred comb in 
the hive, when the bees which have re- 
turned from the fields will at once en- 
ter the hive and take possession of it, 
licking up all drip, beginning their work 
of repairs, etc. Proceed to cut out the 
rest of the combs and fit them in the 
frames in the same way until all-.are 
used, and set in the new hive, always 
placing them in the new hive in the 
same relative position which they occu- 
pied in the old, as nearly as possible to 
do; otherwise some of the brood may 
be lost, and the bees work to a disad- 
vantage. 

If drone-comb to any amount is found, 
it is well to leave the most of it out. 
If many pieces of nice worker-comb are 
made by the combs cutting to disad- 
vantage, they can be fitted into frames 
and fine wire wound. around to hold 
them in place. If this is done, the hive 
must be qpened in a few days, as soon 
as the bees get the combs securely fas- 
tened and the wire removed. Otherwise 
the hive needs no opening after the op- 
eration to remove anything, as the 
wire-nails will do no harm if they al- 
ways remain in the frames and combs 
just where you left them when pushing 
them through the frames into the comb. 


As soon as all the combs are in, 
close the new hive, and hive into it the 
bees which are in the box, the same as 
any swarm would be hived, when the 
job is done. 

If a scarcity of honey exists at the 
time of transferring, so that robbing is 
liable to occur, a bee-tent to set over 
the hive and operator is a good thing. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Parcels Post and Technical 
High Schools 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There are very few improvements that 
have come with suth benefit to a large 
class of our most deserving citizens as 
the Free Rural Delivery. Said one of 
our brightest farmers to me the other 
day, “Greatly as I prize the telephone, 
and much that it gives to us of comfort 
and time-saving, yet it is no comparison 
at all to the rural delivery as an aid 
and convenience to us farmers.” He 
added, “But we might get vastly more, 
and at an actual saving to the country, 
could we have a cheap rate on parcels up 
to 25 pounds. This is sure to come, 
as we need it, and deserve to have it, 
and could get it in a very short time 
if we would all pitch in and demand it.” 


No doubt my friend is right. We are 
behind all the peoples of Europe, and 
even Mexico is ahead of us. This all 
comes because the express companies 
have their grip upon us, and wish to 
grow rich at the expense of the people. 
The railroads stayed off the Panama ca- 
nal for years, greatly to the Nation’s 
hurt, and now the express companies 
are playing the same shabby game. 

We now can send 4 pounds in a sin- 
gle parcel, and must pay 16 cents per 
pound to do this, whereas we should 


be able to send any weight, and at never 
more than 5 cents per pound. 

The salary of the carriers has been 
increased, and is surely none too much. 
I believe that we do this work at an an- 
nual loss of about $30,000,000. It is 
certain that with a parcels post, and no 
limit to the weight, the whole thing 
could easily be made a source of profit, 
with no harm to any one except the 
men who are at the head of the express 
companies, and they have fatted quite 
long enough at the expense of the peo- 


e. 
The loss to the people in the rural 
districts, from not having cheap rates 
on packages with no limit to ‘weight, is 
said to be $100,000,000 a year, and, with 
such a system, the Government would 
have a fine profit instead of a deficit. 

A cabinet member told me the other 
day that no one could be more heartily 
in favor of cheap parcels post than was 
he; and when asked if the President 
was in favor of it, he replied, “Of course, 
he favors aaything that helps the peo- 
ple; and what would be of more benefit 
than a parcels post, such as they have 
in all parts of Germany and most of the 
other countries of Europe?” And is not 
that emphatically true? 

The National Grange is also working 
with all its great influence to secure ac- 
tion by Congress, that will give us this 
greatly-needed postal improvement. A 
writer in the last New York Outlook, 
who seems to have given this subject 
much study and attention, says that with 
a rightly-managed equipment, all mail 
could be sent for one cent a pound with 
no weight-limit except in case of let- 
ters, and be self-supporting. ‘Even if it 
did cost more than was secured from 
selling stamps, for a time, it would be 
a wise outlay, as nothing could be more 
of an educating power than this would 


I believe that nothing could be more 
serviceable to our people than this, and 
in the Pacific States, so wide from the 
East, it would come with added bless- 
ing. We ought all to urge it on all oc- 
casions, to write for the papers in its 
behalf, to get others to do so, and fairly 
to flood our congressmen with petitions 
in favor of a parcels post, as liberal 
and well-managed as the best in the 
world at the present time. It is bound 
to come soon, and it will be our fault 
if it is not forthcoming very soon. 


TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOLS. 


Congressman Davis of Minnesota has 
a bill before Congress which should in- 
terest all of us. It promises as much 
for our people as has come from the 
Morrill Bill which passed in 1862, and 
which by donating lands to the several 
States secured the Agricultural Colleges, 
that have raised Agriculture in our 
country to a a degree that is hard to 
appreciate. 

This Bill has the hearty support of 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, and will very likely pass 
at the very next session of Congress. It 
surely will if we all do our part to urge 
its merits and importance upon Con- 
gress. 

The Act proposes to appropriate to 
each State, from the funds of the Gov- 
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ernment, ten cents for every citizen— 
man, woman and child—as shown by 
the last census. Half of this goes to 
the country and half to the city, and is 
to be expended to teach only Agricul- 
ture in the country high schools, Me- 
chanics in the city schools, and Domes- 
tic Science in both. Thus we will give 
to our boys and girls just such instruc- 
tion as they will need as they engage 
in the sterner duties of life. This mon- 
ey is not to pay for buildings, nor for 
instruction in other lines, but is to be 
used wholly for the purpose of technical 
instruction. 

This is not a new plan, but has been 
tried in four States, and with most 
gratifying success. Georgia, Alabama, 
Nebraska and Minnesota have all es- 
tablished these Agricultural High 
Schools, and although they were start- 
ed in Georgia wholly as a private en- 
terprise, they are now taken over by 
the State and are to be found in every 
county of the State. We have one such 
school in California, and it is doing 
good work, and will make it easy to mul- 
tiply such institutions. 

These schools have been so well re- 
ceived where they have been started, 
that it will not be difficult to get this 
Bill passed almost unanimously, by the 
coming Congress, and we should all do 
all we can to help in the matter. 

This plan carried out promises much 
in many ways: It will make more effi- 
cient farmers, more intelligent laborers; 
will give education a more practical tone, 
without lessening its disciplinary value, 
and will tend to swell the already large 
and rapidly-growing attendance at our 
agricultural colleges. The business of 
agriculture will be elevated, as more 
intelligence is brought into it, and the 
call for trained men in these Agricultu- 
ral High Schools, will bring a demand 
for more knowledge and research in 
these directions, which must be worth 
much to our people. 

It is also proposed to unite with each 
of these high schools a research station, 
where the pupils will be trained in actual 
investigation. This will require a trained 
man to lead in the work, and will surely 
be of rich service to the pupils, and to 
the whole country. 

The whole trend of education at the 
present time is toward technical studies, 
and the above plan will surely fill a felt 
need. I hope that this measure will 
meet as much approval as will that of the 
“Parcels Post.” 

Columbus, Ohio. 


 — . —— 


A Visit to a Nebraska Bee- 
Keeper 


BY C. P. DADANT. 





Wife and I have never traveled much 
together. We have always been too 
busy. In our young days it was out 
of the question to take a wedding trip, 
for we could not afford it. But during 
the present season we concluded to 
take a trip out West. The bee-busi- 
ness was very dull—all that the bees 
needed in the early part of June was 
feed. No honey, but little work, and 
a very limited sale of comb founda- 
tion! Besides, our young people are 


all able-bodied and fully suited to the 
requirements of the business. So we 
could be foot-loose for the first time 
in our lives during the month of flow- 
ers, and yet not feel that we were neg- 
lecting anything that needed attention. 

The morning of June 13 found us at 
Grand Island, Nebr. Mr. -Wni. Stolley, 
one of the oldest settlers of that part 
of the country, has been a good friend 
of mine for 20 years or more, but we 
had never met, although we had often 
exchanged views and had found that 
our political, social, religious and apia- 
rian ideas were very similar. 

On our arrival at the hotel in Grand 
Island, we telephoned Mr. Stolley, who 
was waiting for this signal, to come 
after us. He was soon on hand with 


elms, etc., and is in a large shed in the 
shape of a half moon. 


Our host is an amateur in bee-cul- 
ture. He has at present only about 
45 colonies, and he aims to keep down 
increase. His method was new to me. 
It consists in removing all the brood 
from the colony, or colonies, that try 
to swarm, placing the brood in a hive- 
body just above the old colony, and 
from time to time returning the young 
bees to the parent colony. This method 
seems to give good results with the 
large hives, but I would not trust it 
with small hives, for I saw an example 
of failure right ‘there. The hives used 
by Mr. Stolley are large American 14- 
frame hives, and in those the method 
succeeds, but he has also a few Heddon 





WILLIAM 


his carriage, and in a few minutes we 
were riding towards his home, and chat- 
ting happily. We were promised a 
hearty reception from the ladies, and 
we certainly got it, for there are no 
more congenial persons than Mrs. Stol- 
ley and her two daughters. 


The road to the Stolley home is shad- 
ed most of the way by forest trees, 
which Mr. Stolley told us had been 
nearly all furnished by himself. Be- 
fore arriving at his home he drove 
through his grove—forest, about 50 
years old, planted and cared for by him. 
It contains between 40 and 50 acres, 
and is cut by several lanes. Mr. Stol- 
ley takes great pride in his grove, and 
the avenues through it are as well cared 
for as the drives of a city park. Na- 
tive and foreign trees are growing in 
this timber, and we saw a magnificent 
German oak-tree, also a number of for- 
eign basswoods. 

The apiary is situated on the south 
edge of the grove, shaded by maples, 


STOLLEY. 


hives. One of the colonies in those 
hives had swarmed two days before, 
and its brood had been removed as men- 
tioned. On the day of our visit it 
swarmed again, and upon opening it 
we found that there were only a few 
eggs, but several of these were in 
queen-cells which had been hurriedly 
built by the bees. The colony was so 


intent upon swarming that there were 
perhaps 50 queen-cells started, in most 
cases only a rudiment, but they had evi- 
dently not given up their intentions, 
for so small a matter as the loss of 
their brood. 


Another interesting thing I found was 
the evidence of the quest of a home by 
what has ordinarily been called “scouts,” 
and of which some authors are inclined 
to deny the existence. Mr. Stolley has, 
at the top of his shed-apiary, four de- 
coy hives, placed in full view, and con- 
taining combs already built and in good 
condition. He often harvests swarms, 
which enter those hives of their own 
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On the second morning of our 
visit we noticed a number of bees busy 
at one of the decoy hives, and Mr. 


accord. 


Stolley asserted that they must be 
scouts, getting ready to swarm into this 
hive. Two hours later the issuing of a 
natural swarm confirmed his assertion. 
But the swarm was hived and the 
scouts abandoned the decoy hive at once. 
This shows conclusively what I had 
already decided in my own mind from 
some ulterior observations; that when 
a colony is about to swarm, some of 
the bees, probably among the most active 
and most experienced, start out early 
in search of a home and begin to clean 
it up at once, while some of their num- 
ber direct the swarm to this selected 
home. But the swarm generally alights 
first on a branch or a bush, in order 
to get together. This little indication 
of the great intellect of the bees was 
very interesting to me. 


Our host is no longer in active busi- 
ness, his farm is rented, and he and his 
son (the only one of his sons who is 
at home) are both busy taking care of 
their surroundings, and making home 
comfortable. Some of the nicest nooks 
and corners are to be found about that 
apiary, that are in existence anywhere. 


Little grass plots, carefully cut with 
the lawn-mower are discovered here and 
there, surrounded with beds of flowers 
and a few fruit-trees. To any one who 
has visited the naked plains of the West, 
it is a charming thing to find such de- 
lightful spots produced by the careful 
hand of progressive men. 


Mr. Stolley is a lover of Nature, and 
it is no wonder that he loves the bees. 
Two or three easy chairs are kept in 
one end of the bee-shed, and in these 
chairs, brought out under the trees, we 
spent several of the warm hours of the 
day, while the bees were hurrying back 
and forth. The honey crop had hardly 
yet fairly begun, for some hives had no 
honey. But the fields were thick with 
white clover, alfalfa and sweet clover. 
A number of the honey-plants are tried 
by him, but those named are the main 
reliance for honey. 


While walking about among the trees, 
and from one little lawn to another, 
we came to an open space containing 
one little bunch of dried grass, evi- 
dently freshly cut. Mr. Stolley called 
to my wife, “Mrs. Dadant, let me show 
you something nice.” He lifted up the 
grass and showed us—five little rab- 
bits snugly hidden in their nest. “I 
found them,” said he, “while cutting 
this grass, and for fear they might 
be hurt, I covered them with this bunch 
of hay. But I left an opening in the 
hay, so the mother could get to them. 
When I came back, I found that the 
mother had discovered them and had 
carefully trampled the hay down, so that 
no trace of them could be seen. Do 
you hear my dog howl at the barn? 
Yes, I have him tied, for fear he might 
hurt these little fellows. In 2 or 3 
days they will be able to take care of 
themselves, and I will turn the dog 
loose again.” It is of such mettle that 
our good apiarists are built—lovers of 
nature and observers. 


Mr. Stolley is 76 years old, looks 
hardly 60, and is of such cheerful dis- 
position that he is probably good for 20 
years or more. His ambition seems to be 
to be happy and make others happy 
around him, and I believe he succeeds. 
After all, are we not all seeking happi- 
ness, and does happiness consist only in 
piling up dollars behind the doors of a 
bank vault? 


Mr. Stolley’s grove, his bees, and his 
pets, give him ample satisfaction. We 
were told that some 3 years ago Roose- 
velt visited Grand Island and made a 
speech there. And as the Stolley grove 
is the finest drive around that section, 
the citizens took Roosevelt to the Stol- 
ley grove. He saw the lanes, the ar- 
bors, the lawns and the bees, and he 
was so delighted that he enthusiastic- 
ally remarked, “Mr. Stolley, I envy 
you.” 


But I am not through with the bee- 
question. Mr. Stolley cures rheumatism 
with bee-stings. Before I tell you of 
his method,~I must first inspire your 
faith in his medical skill, by telling 
you that in the old days—in the ’60’s— 
he was a “medicine man” among the 
Indians, and had many friends in their 
tribes. Being naturally of an observing 
mind, as I have shown above, he had 
noticed that the Indians suffered gen- 
erally from over-eating. Accustomed 
to fasting for days and weeks when 
the game was scarce, if they happened 
to kill a buffalo or a deer, they would 
eat to excess, and their intemperance 
led to indigestion. Mr. Stolley took 
note of this, and repeatedly cured his 
sick savage friends by giving them a 
good dose of epsom salts. That is how 
he became a renowned medicine man. 
So I take it for granted that the knowl- 
edge of this will make you more will- 
ing to try his rheumatism cure. 


Mr. Stolley has cured numerous cases 
of the worst kind of rheumatism—in 
some instances where persons had al- 
most entirely lost the use of their limbs 
—by administering bee-stings; begin- 
ning with one sting, if there was any 
doubt of the ability of the patient to 
stand a greater number, but usually 
beginning with 5 the first day, then 7 
or 8 the second day after, then increas- 
ing the dose once a week, until 12 
or I5 were inflicted at one time. His 
method of applying the stings is as fol- 
lows: . 


Catch the bees, bring them to the 
house and let them fly to the window- 
pane. Then with a wet sponge catch 
a bee while it is on the window, bring 
it to the suffering limb and press the 
sponge down, slightly releasing the bee 
from the grasp of the sponge, and it 
will at once protrude its sting in self- 
defence. Mr. S. asserts that he has 
cured many difficult cases which the 
doctors could not improve. ‘This rem- 
edy is worth trying. 


After a two day’s visit, during which 
we enjoyed many a chat, and heard 
dozens of interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning the life of the pioneer among 
the Indians and the buffaloes, we took 
leave of our kind friends and continued 
our journey towards the West. 


From Foreign Fields, 
With Notes. 


BY F. GREINER. 


Such old veteran bee-keepers of Ger- 
many as Dzierzon and Guenther held, 
and hold, that the queens from post- 
constructed jcells are just as serviceable 
and long-li as queens from pre-con- 
structed cells, and ‘E. Bohm, forester 
in Seegefeld, defends this theory in the 
late number of Leipz-Bztg., at the same 
time he condemns American methods of 
rearing queens; I suppose he refers here 
to the transferring of larve into artifi- 
cial or otherwise obtained cells, pre- 
dicting that this practice will soon be 
out of date and ‘disappear like an in- 
fertile blossom, which will wither and 
drop off. 

The only difference between a queen 
from a post-constructed cell and one 
obtained by transferring larve to pre- 
pared or natural cells, is the trans- 
ferring act, for we have it in our power 
to select larve of the same age, as would 
be taken by the bees. If cells were con- 
structed by the bees over eggs (nor- 
mally) there might be more reason for 
objecting to the American practice of 
transferring larve, but as the bees do 
not do so there can be no objection 
except it can be shown that in trans- 
ferring the larva is injured. 

We know that bees have no sympathy 
with any of their kind when accidents 
occur, or when a sister is ailing. On 
the other hand, they show no mercy, and 
cast the injured babies or sisters out of 
the hive. They are the worst cannibals 
that may be imagined, for they appro- 
priate the blood of the cast-out babies 
to their own use before casting the ca- 
daver aside. If we injure a larva or 
nymph, the inmates of the hive discover 
this at once and proceed to remove it. 
If we injure a larva in transferring, 
I judge they will not be slow to re- 
move it; the fact that they do not re- 
move it is in itself the proof that the 
little bee-baby is all right. If it had 
been injured, it would not grow and 
develop into a perfect insect, as we have 
occasion to see it every season. 

It is my opinion that, if a queen 
reared according to the American meth- 
od, is not as good as one reared from 
the eggs as in swarming-time, or a su- 
persedure-queen, then the queens from 
post-constructed cells are not as good. 


Our German friends claim that our 
American queens are short-lived. How 
true this is I am not prepared to say, 
but I have not observed that there is 
any difference in this respect between 
naturally-reared queens from untam- 
pered black stock and the queens we 
rear by transferring larve to artificial 
or natural cells. 

It is possible, perhaps, to overtax a 
colony of bees by compelling them to 
rear too many queens, or to have queens 
reared at an unseasonable time. It may 


be that inferior queens are thus reared 
and sent out by some queen-breeders. 
But when a big, rousing colony during 
the honey season rears no more than 8 
or 10 queens at a time, I can see no 
reason why these queens should not be 
in post-con- 
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structed cells, although the larve may 
have been transferred by the bee-keeper. 

I am inclined to the belief that the 
queens, which are reared without any 
interference of man during the swarm- 
ing season, are a little the best, but 


I do not know. Some hold that by 
rearing queens out of the swarming sea- 
son, and by compelling the bees to use 
worker-larve for the purpose, a strain 
of bees will result which is less in- 
clined to swarm. I find this opinion 
expressed by German and American 
bee-masters alike. 

Herr E. Bohm speaks in the same 
paper of the new method of having 
queens mated from queenright colonies, 
i. @, without removing the old fertile 
queens. That this: may be done is 
fully explained in Doolittle’s “Queen- 
Rearing,” of 1889. Herr B. in a way 
gives credit to the Americans, but says 
that their method is uricertain and un- 
reliable, as well as too complicated and 
taking too much time to be practical. 
He himself is conducting experiments 
along this line which he expects to fin- 
ish this year, and which promise to 
be superior in result to anything known. 
This is good news, and we will be 
thankful to Mr. B. if he gives us a 
practical method to mate queens in this 
way, but he will not be able to claim 
priority of the idea, although he men- 
tioned this idea to visiting friends last 
season. 

I never had an entire success mating 
queens this way, but my method was 
not laborious. From the fact that queen- 
breeders and bee-keepers employ fer- 
tiliizng-boxes it will seem, that the lat- 
ter method of mating queens is regarded 
as safer and cheaper. 


DEMAND FOR PROPOLIS. 


There does not exist a demand here 
for propolis. I do not know what use 
it may be put to, but I notice that the 
article is wanted in Germany. R. Spieg- 
ler in Grosshennersdorf, offers to pay 
about 25 cents to 50 cents per pound 
for it, according to purity. 

After scraping my wide frames and 
supers I had about 8 pounds of propolis 
saved. Of course, some little wax-par- 
ticles went in with it, such as little 
“legs,” which the bees build at times to 
connect the comb and the separator. 
I have not much trouble this way, but 
once in a while I find a colony which 
is great in this. I find, also, sometimes, 
a little wax on the underside of the bot- 
tom-bars, and in a good honey season, 
or during the heaviest flow, pure wax is 
sometimes used in lieu of propolis. 

To separate this wax from the pro- 
polis, I dumped the whole mess into 
an iron kettle, which was placed on a 
hot stove. When all was melted, the 
wax, being lighter than the propolis, rose 
to the top and stood there in little pud- 
dles. I poured it off from time to time 
into a pail of cold water; to obtain the 
last, I dipped it off with an iron spoon. 
The melted propolis was finally poured 
out on to a wet board. It formed a 
cake of 5 pounds with a very little wax 
still in it. The obtained wax is of fine 
quality and weighs 3 pounds. It will 
not bother me to find a market for this, 
and I shall save up the propolis for a 
future buyer. 


I supposed at one time that propolis 
and wax could be melted together and 
form one mass, as in making grafting- 
wax of resin, wax and tallow, but it 
does not do so with me; the two sub- 
stances separate when hot. 

Naples, N. Y. 


—> 


Spring Stimulative Feeding 
of Bees 


BY A. C. F. BARTZ. 


These words have headed many an 
article of bee-papers, in recent years, 
and many and hot have been the discus- 
sions on this very important topic, by 
the advocates as well as by the non- 
practitioner; and I believe that some- 
times the reader has been led to believe 
that the writers taking either side of the 
question did not know what they were 
talking about, as they, pursuing one way 
one season and finding it a success, 
would very often prove the contrary 
another season. I, myself, have very 
often been “at sea” to know exactly 
whether or not it would be profitable to 
feed bees in the spring in order to stim- 
ulate brood-rearing; but with the ex- 
perience I have now, I feel safe to say 
to the bee-keeping world, when to feed 
and when not to feed. In the following 
I shall endeavor to explain why it does 
pay to feed, and why it doesn’t. 


Some of the readers of the American 
Bee Journal will remember my advo- 
cating feeding bees in cold weather. 
Notwithstanding the protests made by 
some, against the feeding of bees in 
cold weather, I am now ready to take 
all and every responsibility, as far as to 
damages done to bees by feeding in ear- 
ly spring, (excepting the feeding at 
daylight in cold weather), upon my own 
shoulders, and if any one would get 
a chance to go through an experience 
like the one I am just passing (May 
14) with my 250 colonies of bees, and 
seeing the results of what feeding does, 
I do not believe there would be any 
more disputes as to whether or not it 
pays to feed? 

Now I will tell how I came to find 
out. After taking my bees from the cel- 
lars on April Ist, and finding that they 
had wintered in first-class condition, I 
felt satisfied that nothing was to be 
done after that, only to see that each 
colony had enough honey to carry them 
through until they could gather some 
from the soft-maple and hard-maple sap, 
in which this country abounds. 


I just gave them a hasty inspection, 
and marked all colonies light in stores, 
and also those having too much honey, 
which were about 50 or 60, as I gen- 
erally do take away from those having 
too much and give to those having 
not quite enough; but this last-named 
chance I was not to enjoy this year, 
as we did not get a day, after April 3, 
on which it was safe to open a hive, 
until away into May. 

I was compelled to put feeders on 
those colonies not having enough honey, 
and feed sugar. So I put on 12 feeders 
of large dimensions, and about 24 small- 
er ones: and I fed those bees every day 
that I found their feeders empty, leav- 


ing those 60 colonies with their surplus 
honey to themselves, hoping from day 
to day to get a chance to take away 
some of their honey, but such a spring 
I never saw! 

A change in the weather came at last, 
and on May 13 I was permitted to see 
what I had been doing; hence this ar- 
ticle. 

In the 60 colonies with too much 
honey, not one of them contained 4 
combs of brood, and their number of 
bees had melted away to half the 
strength they had been when taken 
from the cellars; others with not so 
much honey had perished entirely, and 
others dwindled down to mere handfuls. 
But what about those fed? I'll tell 
you. I was never more surprised in 
my life, and I don’t remember ever be- 
ing much more pleased than I was when 
opening the hives of those I had been 
feeding, especially those 12 with large 
feeders—why, some of them have brood 
in 9 combs, none less than 6, and they’re 
“boiling over” with bees, so much so 
that I have given them a second story, 
and some even a third! They look 
like so many mammoth hives. I can 
divide every one of them, and will do 
so in a day or two; this will give me at 
least 24 rousing colonies. 


_ Now, you see what this feeding did— 
it not only stimulated the bees to the 
highest activity of brood-rearing, but 
it prevented spring dwindling entirely— 
the very thing which is so much feared 
by some of our writers; when writing 
about feeding in early spring they claim 
the bees leave the hives when the weath- 
er is unfavorable, and get lost, and 
thereby dwindle. This is a theory, and 
entirely wrong, and “falls all to pieces,” 
as Mr. Hasty says, when brought against 
practical experience. 

I wish to say, further, that the sugar 
I fed was the best granulated cane- 
sugar, made to the consistency of half 
sugar and half water, by measure, and 
fed very hot. 

My feeders have a galvanized iron 
bottom, and cover the entire top of the 
hive. Certainly the heat from this feed 
had considerable to do with the bees 
breeding up so fast, but I could not 
get the heat unless I used the feed. 


Another thing I’d like to mention is, 
that the amount fed to those colonies 
was more than they could use—they 
stored a little—from 5 to 6 pounds per 
colony, and the feed was given at 
night, sometimes by lantern light. 


I just want to mention that if bees 
gather pollen every 2 or 3 days—or even 
water—they need no stimulative feed- 
ing in early spring, providing they have 
plenty of honey in the hive, because 
pollen is a stimulant, as well as water; 
in fact, anything they can gather out- 
side arouses them to activity, but when 
they do not fly for 2 or 3 days or weeks, 
or even a month, then the thing as- 
sumes a diffrent aspect altogether; and 
should it become so cold as to compel 
the bees to form a solid winter cluster, 
then it will clip from day to day part of 
the cluster, and many of the young 
bees within the cluster will drop off for 
want of honey, because there is not 
unsealed honey enough within the clus- 
ter to carry on breeding, and nour- 
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ish the young bees, and hence spring 
dwindling. 

I therefore conclude that I shall feed 
my bees, after this, in early spring, 
when the weather is too cold for them 
to fly for 3 or 4 days, no matter how 
much honey they have in the hives, un- 
less it will prove that it is better to 
give each colony about 10 pounds of 
unsealed honey as soon as they are taken 
from the cellars, which I expect to 
experiment on another year. Others 
might try similar experiments, and re- 
port in the American Bee Journal. 

Keystone, Wis., May 14. 


—> 


Under Cross-Examination on 
Matters Apiarian 


D. M. MACDONALD. 


At your special desire, and in agree- 
ment with your express wish, I step 
up into the witness-box to be cross- 
questioned. You accuse me, on page 
380, of three instances of ambiguity con- 
sequent on the brevity of my extracts 
from the veteran Dr. Miller’s work; and 
on page 429 you seek to pillory me for 
use of the word impossible. I really 
think that on all the points animadverted 
on, if you had read with your usual 
perspicuity, the so-called puzzles would 
have been evaporated. But lest I un 
wittingly do injury to any one of om 
mutual friend’s “kinks,” or mystify your 
or our readers in any way, let us pro 
ceed to evidence, first premising that 
the extracts were merely intended as 
texts on which to hang sermons; and 
that they were supplied to whet the ap- 
petite of British readers for “some 
more.” I have reason to know the re- 
sult was that several additional copies 
of “Forty Years Among the Bees” found 
their way across the “herring pond.” 

1. In regard to securing all worker- 
comb from starters, Dr. Miller is not 
singular in considering the very best 
way of insuring this is to work for it 
in weak colonies. This is a truism whch 
I deem requires no elucidation from 
me. Any amplification, even, is not 
necessary, because in two almost pre- 
ceding “extracts” will be found a de- 
scription of the Doctor’s frame, with 
his process of “wiring” in full sheets of 
foundation, in. his words “providing 
beautiful comb,” thus showing as clearly 
as words can that this “grand old man” 
of apiculture knows how to get all work- 
er-comb in various ways. 

2. Reducing the brood-body to about 
8 frames at the opening of the honey- 
flow, in order to force the bees to en- 
gage in super-work, is a very general 
practise. As the extract objected to for 
its ambiguity follows one dealing with 
the opening of the flow, and another 
treating of the sections used, its brev- 
ity should not lead even a novice astray. 
Indeed, the natural sequence of half a 
dozen extracts distinctly shows how, 
why, and when the number of frames 
should be reduced. 

3. Increase by taking frames of brood 
to an out-apiary is an excellent style 
of procedure. Dr. Miller shows a lik- 
ing for it and recommends it, but the 
two preceding extracts show as clearly 
as possible that Dr. Miller has more 


than one string to his bow, and prac- 
tises home increase. “Plugging with 
green leaves” implies nuclei in the home- 
apiary, while “taking a frame from a 
nucleus” to requeen leads us to infer 
that nuclei are there for more than one 
purpose. 

Now, let me deal with page 429. I 
still stick to the “Impossible” argument. 
Apparently you read the word as if it 
meant that bees can not place newly- 
gathered nectar in brood-combs. In this 
sense of course the contention would be 
manifestly absurd, as everyone who has 
handled frames finds in them very fre- 
quently a thin liquid “which looks like 
nectar, tastes like nectar,” and ts nectar. 
But my original paragraph most dis- 
tinctly stated as much where I mention 
“unsealed honey ready for the nurse- 
bees.” 

So much for the sense in which the 
word was used; but let me take a step 
further, and show why I deem the doc- 
trine of transference an old wives’ fa- 
ble. Read what I wrote, how every cell 
is already .occupied, and tell me, if 


these cells are already full, how they 
can admit this nectar. They can not be 
twice filled with two different substances 
at the same time. C’est impossible! 

I will now step down from the wit- 
ness stand and call on Mr. Doolittle 
(who was supposed to favor your first 
contention) to give testimony in my 
favor. Read Gleanings, page 691: 

“To give the best results in supers, 
the combs at the commencement of the 
honey harvest must be literally filled 
with brood. With the combs thus full 
of brood the first storing is done in 
sections, and, having commenced there- 
in, the bees continue with little honey 
(very small percentage) being put in 
the brood-chamber till near the close of 
the season.” 

Any jury, British or American, will 
acquit me of error or even exaggeration 
in claiming it is impossible for nectar 
to be stored in the brood-nest, when it 
is already full of brood. Therefore, 
let us revise our ideas if we find them 
wrong. 

Banff, Scotland. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Keeping ColoniesAlways Strong 


It is one thing to talk and write about 
keeping bees always strong and ready 
for any unexpected honey-flow in this 
State, and another to do it, and es- 
pecially is this true if you have more 
than one yard to look after. 

In February and a part of March we 
had unusually warm ‘weather, and the 
bees bred up in a way that was pleas- 
ing to the apiarist, and a few of the 
most thrifty colonies cast swarms in 
March, only to repent of their folly, 
perhaps, as the next two following 
months were the worst I ever saw for 
bees in the 49 years I have been in Texas. 
It was cool—yes, cold—cloudy and dry 
almost the entire time, with the result 
that a great many of our queens stopped 
laying in the height of the breeding- 
season, and today most of our colonies 
are weaker than they were the first of 
February; and that, too, after having 
fed several barrels of sugar. So it’s not 
so easy to “keep all colonies strong” 
where one has out-yards that he can 
visit only once in 10 days or 2 weeks. 





Against Handling the Bees Dur- 
ing the Honey-Flow 





A good many of our best apiarists 
advise’ working with bees in time of a 
good honey-flow. That is very good 
advice in some cases, but there are se- 


rious objections to working with bees 
in time of a heavy honey-flow, one of 
the worst being the killing of bees. At 
such times the bees are all filled with 
honey, and are very much disposed not 
to get out of the way while manipu- 
lating them, and are crushed. Then, 
another objection is, it seriously hinders 
them from their work, and at a time, 
too, that we can least afford it, for 
the honey-flow is usually short at best, 
and the least disturbance during such 
times is by far the best, provided, of 
course, you are sure they have plenty 
of room. My advice is to watch and 
study your locality and if you don’t 
know when to expect your main honey- 
flow, you should by all means find out, 
and do the principal part of the work 
with the bees just before it starts. Then 
let the bees alone—if you are sure they 
have plenty of room—until the flow is 
about over. 


I am off to my 3 out-yards to see 
how the bees are doing this evening, 
(June 17). The weather is hot and 
dry, and a light flow is on from mes- 
quite. I want to put on shade-boards, 
and help the bees in every possible way 
[ can, so as to get them built up 
good and strong by the middle of July. 
That is when we expect the sumach 
to bloom here. If we don’t get more 
rain, though, the bloom will be very 
light. L. B. SmitH. 

Rescue, Texas. 


After all, Mr. Smith, J still believe 
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that a bee-keeper can keep his colonies 
always strong if he és a_ bee-keeper. 
Take, for instance, the case of Dr. C. C. 
Miller, of Illinois. The season there 
was not unlike ours. Warm weather 
caused bees to breed up and become 
strong, when the cold snap came upon 
them. Now, Dr. Miller, old and ex- 
perienced bee-man that he is, knew, or 
thought he knew, that his bees were 
suffering, and would come through 
weak. But did they? No, there were 
just enough stores for them, and they 
were strong in bees, and in fine con- 
dition when warm weather came again. 
Then, the Doctor was bee-keeper enough 
to examine them—found them at the 
starving-point, and gave them nice, fat 
combs of sealed honey from his re- 
serve stock, and, presto! his bees are 
in fine condition for the harvest. 


It might be intimated that the locality 
had something to do with it, especially 
since Illinois and Texas are quite a 
few paces from each other. But hold, 
just a bit south of Rescue, Tex., there 
is a fellow who did exactly what Dr. 
Miller did—not with only one yard, but 
a dozen of them. 

Distance and locality had very little 
to do with it in this instance, for, let 
us jump up into Michigan (see editorial, 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, page 179). Ex- 
actly the same condition still farther 
north, and making a greater distance 
between Mr. Hutchinson’s apiaries and 
my own here. 

Leaving plenty of honey in the fall, 
equalizing stores in the spring and giv- 
ing protection to the hives in the spring, 
if they are not already in a sheltered 
place, will help much in keeping colo- 
nies strong throughout even a season 
such as this one. 

It will be only fair for me to re- 
mark that North Texas, where Mr. 
Smith resides, is a peculiar one for bees 
in the spring. There is very little natu- 
ral resource for them in the early spring, 
compared with most localities, and this 
is later followed by an entire dearth 
until about July 1. It is a problem 
to keep bees over this “gap,” in good 
condition. All the stores are used up 
in spring in rearing brood, (no matter 
how much honey is left in them. Colo- 
nies “rich” in stores will swarm, only 
to starve later, unless helped. This is 
a problem to be contended with there. 





Work for Improvement 


A picture of much interest to many 
of us nowadays is shown here. Al- 
though box-hives are a thing of the 
past in many localities, there are still 
a few of them. 

Now for the improvement that could 
be worked for in an apiary of this 
kind: First, the very style of hives does 
not allow of proper manipulation of the 
bees, etc., hence best results can not be 
obtained. Control over the bees is ham- 
pered to such an extent that the race 
of bees is far from a good one; and this 
combination with an over-abundance of 
swarms, can mean only a meager in- 
come for the owner who claims to ob- 
tain an average of “a gallon of strained 
honey apiece from the good colonies 














during a good season.” An average 
of 12 pounds! 

Far better to transfer the bees to mod- 
ern hives, double up the number of 
colonies, introduce good queens, pre- 
vent, as far as possible, an over-abund- 
ance of swarms,-and obtain much larger 
yields of superior surplus honey, an in- 
creased income, with less “fussing.” 

There is a difference between these 
two apiaries. In one, the owner prides 
himself with the number of “gums” he 
has; in the other, how muth surplus 
honey he obtains from his colonies, and 


The 
New 


Way 


how much pleasure and profit they real 
ize him. 

We know that the larger the num 
ber of colonies in a given location, the 
more honey is consumed before any 
surplus goes to their owner. I have 
preferred intensive bee-keeping rather 
than extensive; but, of course, this does 
not mean that bees should not be kept 


extensively at the same time. Keep 
better colonies—not only a large num- 
ber—and make all there is in it out of 
them, is a good rule for all of us to 
go by. 





Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont, 


Another Poor Honey Season 


The clover has come and gone, and 
from reports to hand the honey crop 
from that source is but little better 
than the year 1906. The poor condi- 
tion of the bees in general throughout 
Ontario, to a certain extent explains 
this result for some sections, but in our 
own immediate district there was almost 
no honey in the clover. Just why, is 


hard to explain, as the clover was in 
splendid condition, and the weather, at 
least some of the time, simply ideal 
True, it has been very dry with us, vet 
many a time I have secured good crops 
when it was much dryer than this year 
In my 3 yards only 8 swarms issued, and 
6 of these came in fruit-bloom. Colo 
nies in the home-yard that about filled 
a super from fruit-bloom, did not store 
10. pounds from the clover. With two 


























years in succession being failures, the 
outlook is certainly somewhat discour- 
aging; but as our average from clover 
for the 7 preceding years was about 100 
pounds per colony, we still look for a 
return period of prosperous years. Any 
way, as the President of the Ontario 
Association said last year in his address, 
“We are one year nearer a large crop, 
than we were a year ago.” 

The basswood looks well and is just 
opening, and as I write (July 22) we 
are having a splendid rain. With favor- 
able weather we might get some honey 
from that source, but basswood, with us, 
is such an uncertain yielder that any 
honey from it will come as a happy 
surprise. Quite an acreage of buck- 
wheat has been sown, so there is a pos- 
sibility that the bees may get enough at 
least for winter stores. 


Heavy Loss of Bees 








During the past month I have been in 
different sections throughout Central 
Ontario, and the thing that has struck 
me most forcibly is the tremendous loss 
of bees during last spring and winter. 
Fifty percent would not be an exaggera- 
tion, and while the heaviest losses are 
among the farmers who have bees, yet 
many of the specialists have been hit— 
and hit hard, too. One thing is certain, 
for the next few years, for what honey 
is obtained, good prices are assured. 

Another thing that has impressed me, 
is the great carelessness that so many 
bee-keepers show in the care (?) of 
their bees, and the wonder is that some 
have any bees left at all. In differ- 
ent places one will find section-cases on 
the hives without any foundation in the 
sections, and, in a few places, cases with- 
out even empty sections in. It reminds 
one of the Egyptian taskmasters who 
forced the Israelites to make “bricks 
without straw”; and yet these same bee- 
keepers will wonder why their bees 
“don’t do well!” 

Needless to say, when foul brood is 
found in bees kept under such lax con- 
ditions, it means a lot of trouble for the 
bee-keepers, inspector, and all con- 
cerned. 





Requeening Colonies 





At the Chicago-Northwestern Con- 
vention last year, the following question 
was asked: 

“Shall we requeen colonies having old 
queens, or let the bees do the work 
of superseding ?” 

In the discussion on this question, 
opinions were about equally divided, 
such veterans as Dr. Miller, Hutchin- 
son and others were undecided in their 
views; Taylor, Abbott and some others 
would leave the matter to the bees; and 
Mr. France would practice requeening. 

My own experience would lead me to 
say that if we know that a queen is 
about to fail, by all means supersede 
her, as here, in “our locality,” the bees 
do not always, by any means, attend to 
the matter. As one member pointed out, 
queens are not all old at the same age, 
some playing out at one year, while 
others will give good service at 3 or 4 


years. Yet, as a rule, queens in their 
third year are not to be depended upon. 
As an exception to this rule I might 
mention the fact that last year we had 
a queen that was 7 years old. There 
was no mistake about this at all, as the 
queen—a Carniolan—was clipped, and 
up to the 6th year her colony was al- 
ways one of the best in the yard. In 
the spring of her 5th year, the queen 
looked more like a large ant than a 
queen-bee, and the hive was marked 
for supersedure. In the spring of her 
6th year she was still there, looking 
much the same; and in 1906—her 7th 
year—the colony was only in medium 
condition, the queen hardly able to 
crawl around, a daughter taking her 
place during fruit-bloom. 

Previous to the past spring, nearly 
my entire loss during winter and spring 
was from failing queens; and I think 
I am safe in saying that fully 90 per- 
cent of the weak colonies I have exam- 
ined this year have béen headed by old, 
failing queens. By all means, let us 
requeen more, and not trust to the bees 
to do their own superseding. 





Methods of Rendering Beeswax 


A short time ago, while traveling, I 
met a gentleman who is proprietor of a 
silver-plating establishment. Finding 
that I was a bee-keeper, he informed 
me that they used a very large amount 
of beeswax in their factory in the proc- 
ess of manufacturing their different 
wares. He was anxious to buy wax, 
but would do so only by having samples 
first submitted for trial, as he said that 
wax rendered by certain processes was 
absolutely useless for their purpose. He 
referred to the process of pressing out 
the wax under hot water, and said they 
had bought a large quantity of wax ren- 
dered in this way, and that they could 
not use it. Wax from cappings was 
not suitable for their purpose, either; 
the ideal wax for their use being that 
rendered from old combs in the cold- 
press—the Hatch-Gemmill for instance. 

While wax rendered by the hot-water 
press is all right for foundation pur- 
poses, from unbiased reports to hand, 
there seems to be no question that for 
some purposes it is not as good as wax 
taken by the old processes. 

Only a few days ago I received a let- 
ter from a prominent Ontario bee-keep- 
er who has both styles of presses. He 
says: “The hot-water press gets all the 
wax all right, but the quality of wax 
is not nearly so good as that taken from 
the Hatch-Gemmill.” Although he has 
the hot-water press, yet he first puts 
the old combs through the unheated 
press, and afterwards runs the slumgum 
through the other machine. 

While on the subject of wax-presses, 
I believe the writer owes the American 
Bee Journal readers an apology for not 
reporting, as promised, results of ex- 
periments in heating some hundreds of 
pounds of. slumgum with the Hershiser 
press. By way of excuse, I will say 
that circumstances have prevented me, 
up to the present, from doing the work. 
However, the slumgum is still on hand, 
and as soon.as the work is done, re- 
sults will be published. 


Making Increase by Dividing 
Colonies 





In the present article I wish to call 
attention to a few of the details of 
“shook” swarming that are of prime im- 
portance if this method of handling bees 
is to be made a success. 

When increase is desired part of the 
bees and queen are shaken out in front 
of a hive placed on the old stand and 
fitted with frames of foundation or 
drawn-out combs. The old brood-combs 
with some adhering bees are then placed 
upon a new stand, and the queen-cells 
already started are allowed to remain. 
To prevent after-swarming only one or 
two of the best cells are left, and from 
these the mother of the colony is pro- 
duced. 

This plan has several very severe 
faults, and, if practised for any length 
of time, will result in a deterioration 
of the whole yard. Chief among the 
objections to it might be mentioned 
three that are of primary importance: 

First—The shaken swarm on the old 
stand is not as strong in bees as it 
might be, because part of the bees have 
been left with the brood. 

Second.—Much of the brood set on 
the new stand will perish, especially 
the younger portion of it, even if a 
considerable quantity of bees are left to 
look after it. 

Third.—The resulting queens are 
about the most worthless productions 
that it is possible for the bee-keeper to 
turn out. 

A plan that will give all the bees to 
the shaken swarm, and. dispose of the 
brood in such a way that it is all saved, 
and at the same time give opportunities 
for a considerable increase if desired, 
is outlined below. 

First, set aside several colonies that 
are strong enough to enter supers read- 
ily if such should be given. These are 
to be used as nurse-colonies for the 
brood taken from the shaken swarms, 
and when the season has advanced so 
that preparations for swarming have 
commenced in some colonies, take away 
all the brood from such, and replace 
with frames of foundation. During this 
operation smoke the bees well and see 
that they have filled up with honey. 
Clean all the bees off the brood-combs, 
and let them run in with the rest, and 
give them back their supers. This puts 
all the bees in with the shaken swarm. 

Go over the brood and destroy the 
queen-cells that may have been started. 
Put queen-excluders on the nurse-colo- 
nies and divide this first lot of brood 
up among two or three in supers placed 
above the queen-excluders. By using 
judgment, and not giving a colony at 
first more brood than it can attend to, 
the brood-combs will all be looked af- 
ter, and the nurse-colony to which they 
have been given will increase in bees 
at a surprising rate. In a very short 
time the supers can be filled out with 
brood-combs taken from other shaken 
swarms, and after these have been in 
the hive for a few days, whole supers 
of combs can be added at a time, until 
the hive is several stories high above 
the queen-excluder. After these brood- 


combs have been tiered up for a week 
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or 10 days they are in prime condi- 
tion to divide up for nuclei. The un- 
capped brood will all be sealed over, and 
cells from which the young bees have 
hatched out will be filled up with fresh 
honey, and the hive will be running 
over with young bees that will stay in 
a new location. 

To start the new colonies take from 
2 to 4 combs with adhering bees, give 
them a ripe queen-cell, and place on 
the stand they are to occupy. Examine 
in 10 or 12 days, and if eggs are pres- 
ent in the combs the young queen has 
hatched out and mated; give them more 
room as needed, and if any further 
shaking is done after the nuclei are 
made up, the combs from such can be 
distributed among them, one or two to 
each, depending upon their strength and 
ability to look after the uncapped brood. 
This uncapped brood in the nuclei will 
indicate whether or not a queen is pres- 
ent. The bees will start queen-cells 
upon it should she be missing. If such 
is the case then‘insert another cell. 
Should the honey-flow drop off sud- 
denly it would be as well to stimulate 
these nuclei with a little thin sugar sy- 
rup and by fall they will be the best 
colonies in the yard. 





TESTING FOR Honey-GATHERING. 


D. M. M. says (British Bee Journal, 
192): 

“In selecting a queen-mother I would 
place her honey-gathering qualities high 
above any other trait, but the query 
arises in my mind—Have even the so- 
called “tested” queens ever been tested 
as to their abilities in this line? Cer- 
tainly not in nine cases out of ten.” 

That’s a very cautious statement. Is 
there any such testing in 1 case out of 
10? In 1 out of 100? 


Jarrinc Empryo QUEENS. 


It is a common thing to caution be- 
ginners against handling roughly a 
queen-cell or letting it drop, as the jar 
may result in a crippled queen. John 
W. Moir (British Bee Journal, page 
217) suggests carrying this a step fur- 
ther, making practical use of it to pre- 
vent swarming. He asks, “Might it not 
be possible to go around an apiary once 
a week, and, lifting every brood-cham- 
ber so many inches, let it drop sud- 
dendly, and thus kill the embryo queens 
in every cell where they might be?” 

But because the fall of a queen-cell 
may cripple the embryo queen, it does 
not follow that one would be killed 
without a jar sufficient to grash the en- 
tire fabric. 

ANNUAL RENEWAL OF COMBS. 


In this country old combs are in good 
repute, a comb being considered all 


In order to get ripe queen-cells at the 
proper time there is no simpler or better 
way than by saving the cells from some 
of the best colonies that have swarmed. 
Instead of shaking these colonies let 
them swarm out, and hive the swarm 
on a new stand. The brood and queen- 
cells will then have the best of care, 
and in about 6 days after the swarm 
has issued, cut out the best cells care- 
fully and proceed to make up the nu- 
clei as outlined above, giving one cell 
to each. This work must be done very 
carefully—no jarring the combs that the 
cells are on, nor injuring them in any 
way. 

If one is acquainted with Doolittle’s 
method of transferring larve into pre- 
pared cups, and giving them to a popu- 
lous colony above a queen-excluder, 
there is no better way to secure ripe 
cells at this time of the year. True, 
this method requires some study and 
experience, but it is time well spent by 
any bee-keeper, for not only are the 
queens obtained by it first-class in ev- 
ery respect, but it has the further ad- 
vantage of hatching them out at ex- 
actly the time they are required—F. P. 
Apams, in Canadian Bee-Journal. 

Brantford, Ont., June 1. 


right so long as there is no objection 
to it besides age. But in England and 
in Europe it is the practise, at least with 
some, to renew combs every 5 years, 
or oftener. One writer in the British 
Bee Journal even goes so far as to re- 
new combs annually, counting this a 
help to avoid foul brood. G. W. Avery, 
British Bee Journal, page 235, raises a 
protest against such extravagance. 
While not advocating keeping combs 
in use so long as 25 years, he cites an 
instance of combs being kept in use 
that length of time without any detri- 
ment. It is doubtful if any real ob- 
jection can be raised against mere age 
in combs, unless it be that after 50 
years or so they might need a trifle 
wider spacing on account of the thick- 
ened septum. 


DeaD-BEAT Honey-Buyers. 


General Manager France is collect- 
ing a list of these, which he will send 
to any member of the National who 
applies for it. To many this will be 
worth alone several times the annual 
fee of $1.00. Of course, any one who 
has discovered any of these dead-beats 
should report the same to Mr. France, 
Platteville, Wis. 


\UTOMOBILES CONDEMNED. 

W. Woodley (British Bee Journal, 
page 223) complains that the great 
amount of dust raised by passing mo- 
tors settles in the nectaries of flowers 


for some distance in adjoining fields. 
Hedges that were formerly white with 
bloom in June are now practically 
bloomless because the road authorities 
keep the hedges cut low so that motor- 
ists can see each other coming. 


CONTROLLING QUEEN-FERTILIZATION. 


_ The matter of control of the fertiliza- 

tion of queens has generally been given 
up as impracticable, if indeed desirable. 
A tent has not been immensely success- 
ful, and if it is ever made a success 
it will probably be a very large tent, 
hence expensive. Editor Root has been 
raking among the archives of a quarter 
of a century ago, and from Gleanings 
for April 15, 1882, produces the follow- 
ing item: 

“Last season Dan White took all the 
wingless queens he found, tied a delicate 
silk thread around their: bodies, hitched 
it to tall pole, when the drones were 
out thick, and let them buzz around with 
the stumps of their wings. Three out of 
ten were fertilized, and he has them 
laying now.” 

Dan White is considered a reliable 
man, and if he could succeed with 30 
percent of the wingless queens. might 
not success be still greater with those 
having whole wings? As an improve- 
ment, Editor Root proposes to substi- 
tute for the pole a toy balloon. This, 
with enough string, would go higher 
than any pole, and the balloon being 
anchored below could be hauled down 
at intervals for observation. It might 
be added that if, for any reason, wing- 
less queens were better, it would not 
be a difficult feat to make any queen 
wingless. 


Deep TANK FOR CLEARING Honey. 


It is not an easy thing rapidly to get 
rid of the minute air-bubbles in ex- 
tracted honey that give it a cloudy ap- 
pearance. Walter S. Pouder takes ad- 
vantage of increased weight by increased 
depth, using a tank 30 inches deeep and 
12 inches in diameter. The weight of 
the 30 inches of honey above causes 
a more rapid rising of the air-bubbles 
at the lower part, and at this lower 
part the clear honey is drawn off. He 
says that this clearing retards granula- 
tion, preventing “that soapy appearance 
that occurs when jars are heated after 
being filled.”"—Gleanings, page 966. 


CARBOLIC ACID FOR SWARMS. 


A bottle of dilute carbolic acid, a 
piece of sponge, and a long pole, are 
recommended in Prakt. Wegweiser to 
be always on hand in the apiary at 
the swarming-time. If a swarm settles 
in a high or undesirable place, quickly 
pour some acid on the sponge, thrust it 
up where the swarm is, and like a cloud 
the bees scatter. If the swarm settles 
in a place still undesirable, the act is 
to be repeated, and the tendency each 
time is for the swarm to settle lower; 
but the editor warns that too many 
repetitions may cause the swarm to 
leave. 

MortH-INFESTED SKEP. 


In the British Bee Journal a cor 
respondent with a colony of bees in 
a skep badly infested with bee-moth 
asks whether he shall set the skep over 
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a frame-hive to save the brood. The re- 
ply is, “On no account would we put 
the skep above a stocked frame-hive. 
To do so would carry the wax-moth 
pest into the latter.’ On this side a 
strong colony would count it “a pic- 
nic’ to clean out that skep. But it 
must be remembered that in England 
blacks are in favor, which is quite an- 
other affair. One of the strong points 
of Italians is the readiness with which 
they clean out the wax-moth. 

Puttinc Empty Supers Over FULL 

ONES. 

“Never put an empty super over one 
which is filled. Bees do not like to 
pass over the honey.” That’s the ad- 
vice given in L’Apiculture Nouvelle, 
page 164. While it may not be to the 
taste of the bees to pass over full 
combs to work on empty ones, yet not a 
few good bee-keepers in this country 
oblige them to do so. In the case of 
extracted honey, E. D. Townsend says 
that if the empty super be placed over 
the full one, the brood-nest will not 
be extended up into it as when placed 
under. In the case of comb honey, 
even those who place the empty sections 
under during the early part of the flow, 
place them above toward the close of 
the season, when I, 2, or more full 
supers must be traversed to reach the 
empty ones. 


Bia Price ror HoNEy InN SoutH AFRICA. 


In The American Bee-keeper it is re- 
ported that D. Cairncross, Pretoria, So. 
Africa, gets an average of 70 sections 
per colony, which are never sold at 
less than 2 shillings 6 pence each. Think 
of 62 cents a section for honey! 


THE PREVENTION OF SAGGING. 


In the American Bee-keeper, page 145, 
is given a plan to prevent foundation 
sagging in brood-combs that is said to 
be very successful. The process is pro- 
tected by patent, and is as follows: 

“After the sheets of foundation have 
been secured in the frames, by any of 
the methods usually employed, it is 
placed upon a board similar to that 
used in imbedding wires. A small paint- 
brush is dipped into melted beeswax and 
3 or 4 dextrous strokes applied lightly 
to the side-walls on each side of the 
foundation along the top and down- 
ward towards the center, where the 
sagging is usually apparent.” 


HARDINESS OF GOLDEN BEES. 


An editorial in Gleanings saying that 
golden bees were bad in the matter of 
spring dwindling, has called forth a note 
in Gleanings from Doolittle & Clark, 
page 889, in which particulars are given 
showing that their goldens come through 
good and strong. There is a wide dif- 
ference in the hardiness of goldens; all 
of them are not of the same origin, 
and some strains seem of feeble con- 
stitution. 


Bee-Motu A Goop TH1nc—INn Some 
RESPECTS. 

“T do not look upon the wax-moth as 
entirely an enemy to bee-keeping, as 
there is no doubt that they render harm- 
less many a bee-tree, hive, or other re- 
pository in which the bees have built 


combs and in which the disease foul- 


brood lingers.”—R. F. HoLTeRMANN, 
Gleanings, page 906. 
Footr-RooM WHEN UNCAPPING OR Ex- 

TRACTING, 

When one has an extractor or un- 
capping fixture so arranged that the 
whole affair comes down to the floor 
for the toes to strike against, the slight 
stooping over thus produced is tire- 
some. C. W. Dayton (Gleanings, page 
909) avoids this fatigue by having the 
apparatus raised enough for the feet to 
go under. 


WASHINGTON STATE COMMISSION LAw. 


The State of Washington is making 
an experiment which will be watched 
with considerable interest in all parts 
of the country. A law was recently 
passed by the legislature of that State, 
compelling all commission houses to file 
a bond. Houses not rated at more than 
$20,000 have to put up $3,000 for the 
faithful performance’ of their duty to- 
ward those who ship goods to them. 
Another provision is that an account- 
sales must be sent to the shipper within 
48 hours after the receipt of the goods.— 
Gleanings, page 890. 

That seems to make a safe thing of 
sending om commission, but will not 
being obliged to sell within 48 hours 
result sometimes in very low prices? 
Is it not possible that there is a mis- 
take in the matter, and that the law 
requires an account sales within 48 
hours of the sale of the goods? 


ALEXANDER PLAN FOR WEAK COLONIES. 
J. L. Byer says in the Canadian Bee 
Journal, page 163: 
This spring I have received several 


reports from bee-keepers who have tried 
the Alexander system of tiering up weak 
colonies over strong ones. While these 
reports have been somewhat contradic- 
tory, it is noticeable that where success 
is reported, the bees were pure Ital- 
ians, and where failure attended the 
plan, in most cases the bees were blacks 
and hybrids. 


A Cow wiTtH A SWEET Tooru. 


R. F. Whiteside says in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, page 178: 

“My old cow tipped over 10 or 12 
supers full of extracting combs (left 
for the bees to lick out) and ate clean 
up over 100 good combs for the sake 
of the honey in them, last November, 
when I was at the Toronto Bee Con- 
vention.” 


Give THE Bees THEIR SHARE. 


There are some who think it poor 
economy to cheat the bees out of their 
well-earned stores. E. G. Hand says, 
in Canadian Bee Journal, page 180: 

“The writer prefers not to be greedy 
any more, but to let the outside lower 
combs be filled solid with the best honey 
there is, which is none too good for 
the bees in their long winter confine- 
ment.” 

Poor CONSOLATION. 


Aunt Lucindy was in deep distress 
over the loss of her son Jim, and a 
neighbor sought to console her, say- 
ing: 

“Don’t grieve for him, Aunt Lucindy. 
He has gone to a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

With a dismal countenance, the old 
darky replied: 

“Jim never did like milk, an’ honey 
always made him sick.” 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, IIl. 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Dividing Colonies—Introducing 
Queens—Putting on Sections 


1. Will bees do all right if they are 
divided with brood-comb and no queen? 

2. How late can I divide them and 
have them do well? 

3. What is the best time to introduce 
a queen? Do I have to kill the old 
queen before I put in the new queen? 

4. What time is best to put on sec- 
tions? NEBRASKA. 

ANSWERS.—I. They may do all right, 
and they may do all wrong. If they 
are strong enough, especially in young 
bees, and have eggs or very young 
brood, they may rear a queen of their 
own and be all right. But a full colony 


is none too strong to have a queen-cell 
up to the time it is sealed. If you 
give your nucleus, or divided part, a cell 
nearly ready to hatch, then it is likely 
to come out all right. 


2. That depends on the season. Some 
years, and in some places, a colony 
might be divided in the last of August 
and do well, but if there is little pas- 
turage after that time it would be a 
failure. 

If you are going to make such di- 
vision, merely separating the colony into 
2 parts and leaving to the bees the rest, 
let me suggest that you do it as soon 
as possible, and proceed in this way: 
Take half the brood and bees and queen, 
and put in a hive in a new place, leav- 
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ing part on the old stand. The flying 
force will be on the old stand, and 
being strong that part ought to rear a 
good queen. There is a possibility that 
a swarm might issue in something like 
2 weeks after the division. 

3. Any time when bees are doing well 
and gathering. Generally the old queen 
is removed before the new queen is 
introduced. Sometimes the new queen 
is caged in the hive perhaps 48 hours 
before the old queen is removed, then 
the old queen is removed, and at the 
same time the candy is left exposed in 
the cage, so that the bees can liberate 
the new queen. This latter plan is 
safer. 

4. As soon as, or a little before, there 
is anything for the bees to store in 
them. In white clover regions that will 
be about as soon as clover is in bloom. 

Let me advise you very strongly to get 
a book of instruction on bee-keeping. 
It may be worth several times its cost 
to you, for a good book of that kind 
might double your success. 


Late Reared Queens—Wintering Vir- 
gin Queens 





1. How late in the season can queens 
be reared and mated? 
2. Can virgin queens be wintered over 
in nuclei, and mated in the spring? 
OREGON. 


ANswerS.—1I. That depends on the 
season. If honey is yielding, any time 
through September. But you are not 
likely to have good queens if you rear 
them too late, and losses on wedding 
flights will be greater. 

2. I dowbt it. 


Nucleus and Swarming Questions 








1. Two years ago I sent away and 
got 2 3-frame nuclei of bees. I will 
designate them as No. 1. and No. 2. 
No. 1 I put into an 8-frame hive on full 
frames of old comb; No. 2 in a 10- 
frame hive with old comb. No. 1 in the 
8-frame hive built up and gave me 
one swarm. I hived them on the old 
stand. They built up and swarmed 
again, and gave me 30 pounds of section 
honey. No. 2 did not swarm, and gave 
me no honey last year (1906). No. 1 
gave me a number of swarms and 100 
pounds of section honey. No. 2 did 
no swarming and made no section 
honey; and this season No. 1 is doing 
fine, while No. 2 has done no swarm- 
ing, nor has it done anything in the 
sections. No. 1 has sent out 2 swarms 
ind is working well in the sections. 

What is the trouble with No. 2? What 
can I do to make them more profitable? 
They seem to be fairly strong and have 

queen and brood, but never have 
swarmed nor given me any honey. 

2. If when the first, or prime, swarm 
omes out and is hived on the old 
stand with the old colony beside it, 
nd in 6 or 8 days the old colony is 
noved and it should send out an after- 
warm in a few days after being moved, 
‘ould it do to put them in with the 
rime swarm on the old stand, or would 

be better to put them back with the 

ld or parent colony? 


3. Which would be best for the pro- 
duction of section honey? 

4. If put back with the old swarm, 
would it be better to put them back 
at once, or have them on empty frames, 
and in 24 hours restore them? 

5. Would it be all right to return a 
prime swarm if one did not care for 
increase? If so, how should one pro- 
ceed to do it? MAINE. 


ANSWERS.—1I. It looks very much as 
if the trouble lay in the character of 
the bees themselves. If that is the 
real difficulty, the remedy lies in chang- 
ing the stock, which you may do by 
replacing the queen with one reared 
from your colony of better stock. 

2. Generally there should be no trou- 
ble in either case, but they would be 
more certain to be received kindly if 
returned to the mother colony; in fact, 
there would be no question about such 
reception. But the usual thing would 
be not to have any second swarm when 
the treatment you mention is used. 

3. Returning to the swarm, probably 
as the mother colony is generally so 
reduced that it does little in sections. 

4. Generally it would make no differ- 
ence. But if there was any danger 
of further swarming it would be bet- 
ter to wait 24 hours before returning, 
for in that time the surplus queens 
would likely be put out of the way. 

5. Yes, but you would be likely to 
have a good bit of returning to do, 
But if you are willing to return the 
swarm every time it issues, the result 
will be very satisfactory, in all proba- 
bility. But you can cut out most of the 
swarming in this way: When the prime 
swarm issues, return it, killing the old 
queen. You can kill her before you re- 
turn the swarm or after. Then some- 
where in the neighborhood of 8 days 
a swarm will probably issue with the 
first of the young queens. Hive it in 
a separate hive, and a day or 2 later 
return to the old hive. 


Storing Honey Near the Apiary 








Can I store honey in or near my 
apiary without the bees “fussing” 
around the box or house in which it is 
stored? The box, of course, is bee- 
tight. : ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—lIf you store honey so that 
the smell can escape, you may count 
on the bees “fussing” about it at times 
when forage is scarce. Especially is 
this the case when first put there. Af- 
ter they have tried to get into it, and 
failed, they are finally likely to give 
it up. 





Bees Don’t Work in Supers 





I have lately started to keep bees. 
I have both Italians and blacks. The 
hives are full, but the bees won’t work 
in the supers. Why? New Jersey. 


Answer.—Without knowing anything 
more about the case it is not easy to 
be sure just why the bees do not work 
in the supers. The safest guess is that 
they don't need to, there being too little 
honey gathered to make it necessary to 
store it outside the brood-chamber. If 


there is really anything for them to 
store in supers, you can hasten a begin- 
ing by putting some sort of a bait in the 
supers. If you have any sections that 
have been partly filled and then emptied, 
they will make good bait. In lack of 
anything else you may put into a sec- 
tion a piece of comb cut out of a brood- 
comb. If you use extracting-supers, no 
bait is needed other than drawn-out 
combs, although if you put a comb from 
the brood-chamber in the extracting-su- 
per (provided the frames in both apart- 
ments are of the same size), the bees 
will start storing there at once if they 
have anything to store. 





Italian Bees and Yellow Bands 


1. Do Italian bees all show yellow 
bands? If some show less, what are 
they? 

2.1 have one colony that has two 
kinds of drones. About half show yel- 
low bands, while the others do not. The 
workers do not all show 3 yellow bands. 
What race are they? TEXAS. 

ANswers.—I. The workers of Italians 
should show 3 yellow bands, but the first 
band—the one nearest the head—ts nar- 
rower and more indistinct than the other 
two. If some of them show less than 3, 
they are hybrids. 

2. The drones are not uniform, and 
only the workers are relied on to decide 
purity. Your colony of bees that do not 
all show 3 yellow bands are hybrids, un- 
less some bees have entered from other 


- hives—a thing that often occurs. To be 


entirely sure, examine the young bees 
that have not left the hive; if all of 
those have 3 yellow bands you may 
count them Italians. 





Balled Queen— Jumbo and Dadant- 
Blatt Hives 


1. When passing through the bee- 
yard a few days ago, I saw a ball of 
bees at the entrance of one of the hives, 
and placing my firmer-chisel back of the 
ball I threw it out on the ground in 
front of the hive. Then I smoked the 
bees till the ball opened so that I could 
see a queen-bee inside. I caged the 
queen, and then made an examination 
of the colony. I found only one queen- 
cell, and that was sealed. When super- 
seding a queen do bees often kill her 
at this stage of the operations? 

2. What is the difference between the 
Dadant hive and the Jumbo hive? I 
have some hives with bodies 20 inches 
long and 12 inches deep, made to take 
10 frames. Such hives, I believe, were 
called in Europe the “Dadant - Blatt” 
hives. After making and using some of 
these hives for quite a while 1 began to 
read in the bee-papers about the Jumbo 
hive. Does it differ from the Dadant- 
Blatt hive? IowA. 

Answers.—I. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, the case you mention is a 
very unusual one. So many cases have 
been reported in which the mother and 
the superseding daughter were in the 
same hive together that it is not con- 
sidered the rarity it was some years 
ago. If no further queen-cells were 
started, the existence of the colony 
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would be jeopardized by the killing of 
the queen. You do not say whether the 
queen had been laying continuously, 
leaving eggs and brood in all stages 
present. If no unsealed brood was 
present, it may be that the queen was 
no longer capable of laying, hence voted 
of no value by the bees, in which case 
it would not seem so very strange that 
they should get rid of her. But if the 
eggs were still present, I should feel 
inclined to inquire whether the queen 
you found balled had not come from 
some other hive, the queen belonging 
to the colony still remaining at work. 
Of course, you could decide this by see- 
ing whether laying continued after the 
removal of the queen. 


2. The Jumbo hive is a modification 
of the Langstroth hive made for the 
benefit of those who might wish to try 
a deeper frame without the expense of 
making an entirely permanent change. 
The only difference is that hive and 
frame are in the neighborhood of 2 
inches deeper (2% inches deeper, if 
memory serves), so that they could be 
cut down to the regular depth if the 
owner desired to change back. More- 
over, cover and bottom-board would be 
the same for the Jumbo as for the 
shallower hive. The Dadant, or Quin- 
by, frame is 18'%4x11%, the same depth 
as the Jumbo, but 7% longer. I’m not 
sure whether the Dadant-Blatt is the 
same thing. 





Queen and Nuclei Questions 


I. Some time ago I started to make 
a few nuclei, taking one frame (with 
adhering bees with nearly all of the 
brood sealed in each frame) from each 
colony, the youngest larve or brood not 
over 6 days in these frames, and there 
was very little of this unsealed brood 
in each frame used to form these nuclei, 
and the most of the nuclei formed were 
made 2-frame strong, but I made 2 nu- 
clei with 4 frames in each hive, and all 
of the nuclei were given a mated queen 
that had laid in nuclei before, and the 
queens were given to the nuclei in in- 
troducing-cages, one day to 3 days after 
the nuclei were formed. The 4-frame 
nuclei that I formed I gave a queen in 
cage 3 days after they were formed, and 
these 4-frame nuclei killed the queens 
some time after they had commenced to 
lay eggs in the frames. Now the two 4- 
frame nuclei had queen-cells started with 
at least 6-days-old larve in the cells 
when I was about to put in the cages to 
them, but they were destroyed, and the 
next time I looked at these 4-frame nu- 
clei I found that the queens had started 
to lay, but had been killed, and that the 
bees had started to make queen-cells 
from the eggs in the frames where the 
dead queens had laid. I took away the 
frames that the queens had laid eggs in, 
and then gave them virgin queens, and 
when they had released them they killed 
them, too. I then gave them a frame 
each of newly-laid eggs; they started 
queen-cells at once, and they hatched 
out a queen each in these’2 nuclei, and 
these queens are now laying queens. 
Why did these bees not want the queens 
and virgin queens I gave them in intro- 
ducing-cages ? 


2. Is it any safer to introduce queens 
to one or 2-frame nuclei in place of a 
4-frame or a colony of bees? 


3. Or, is there any harm if there are 
any young larve in the frames given to 
make the nuclei? 

4. About what is the right time to 
give to a nucleus a queen, or to a col- 
ony, after it has been made? That is, 
how long should the bees be queenless? 


5. I have the best luck in introducing 
queens to bees that have been queenless 
for 5 days and over, but not over 10 
days. 

6. When’ worker-bees have com- 
menced to lay in queenless colonies, 
what is the best way to do with them 
to get any use of these bees? Is there 
any danger in giving them to one or two 
colonies that are strong, without being 
in danger of killing the queen that I 
gave these bees to? Or will queenless 
bees given to stronger colonies kill the 
queens where they are shaken off? 

NEBRASKA. 


Answers.—1. It is an unusual thing 
for bees to accept a queen long enough 
to allow her to lay, and then to kill 
her. Sometimes, however, they do it, 
and I don’t know why. As a random 
guess, perhaps because they are not 
entirely satisfied with the queen, but 
allow her to lay long enough to give 
them the material from which to rear 
a successor. 


2. Perhaps there is no difference, but 
if there is any difference it is safer to 
introduce to the weaker. 

3. No. 

4. It is probably just as well to put 
the queen in when the nucleus is first 
formed, but of course caged, so that 
she will not be liberated for a day or 
two. : 

5. Perhaps you would succeed just 
as well to try the Abbott plan. Put the 
new queen in the hive without disturb- 
ing the old one, the new queen being 
in a provisioned cage, and the candy 
covered so the bees can not get at it. 
After 2 days remove the old queen, 
and at the same tirhe the covering from 
the candy so that in a day or two the 
queen will be hberated by the bees. 


6. Break up a colony with laying 
workers, distributing bees and combs to 
other colonies. No danger to the queen 
unless you give so many bees from the 
faulty colony that they outnumber the 
colony to which they are given. 





Air-Slacked Lime for Robber-Bees 


I wish to give some experience with 
robber-bees among my bees, and the 
way I have stopped them. When [ 
found robbing going on I closed the 
hive-entrance till only a single bee 
could pass through, and then took air- 
slacked lime and applied it freely at all 
places where robber-bees were trying to 
force an entrance. I applied it directly 


on the bees, and awaited results. I could 
also find the ones that were robbing. 
Cantril, Iowa. LESLIE SMITH. 





Light Honey-Flow 


We have a light honey-flow from white and 
sweet clover. It began about July 20. Th 
bees were on short rations till that time. I; 
looks now as if we would take a little surplus, 
with a fair prospect of the bees going into 
winter quarters in good condition. It has been 
the worst season for queen-rearing I ever 
saw. opertT B. McCarn. 

Oswego, IIl., July 25. 





Bees Outdoing Themselves 


We are in the midst of the basswood honey- 
flow, and bees are just outdoing themselves. 
We had a nice flow of white clover honey, 
so, with the prospects of plenty of buckwheat 
for the bees to work on later, we feel pretty 
well pleased. C. N. Greene. 

Troy, Pa., July 25. 


Light Honey-Flow in Mexico 


There seems to be a light honey-flow here 
this summer, owing to the dry weather. I have 
increased from 7, spring count, to 15, and 
all are fairly strong. One swarm issued April 
8. I hived it and later moved it to a new 
stand. I closed the entrance 24 hours. All 
the combs melted down and the bees smoth- 
ered. WILLiaM WINKLER. 

Aldama, Mexico, July 19. 





Bees Wintered Badly 


I am 73 years, 6 months, and 1o days old. 
I have been in the bee-business over 30 years, 
and have taken the American Bee Journal all 
but one or 2 years during the entire time. 

December 3, 1906, I put 52 colonies in a 
new stone and cement cellar under the house. 
On May 15 I removed them to the apiary. 
I had 50 colonies in the worst condition of any 
year since being in the business. I think the 
new cellar and buckwheat honey were re- 
sponsible. I now have 63 colonies in good 
condition. The white honey-flow_ is nearly 
over. I have hundreds of sections partly 
filled. The weather is rainy and cool here 
now. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

D. R. Van AMBURGH. 
3enzonia, Mich., July 22. 


The Pecos Valley Country. 


It is some time since I wrote anything for 
the American Bee Journal. I have removed 
to Eddy County, New Mexico, which is in the 
center of the wonderful artesian belt of the 
famous Pecos Valley. I think this is des- 
tined to be one of the finest locations in the 
world for bees. Near Roswell, which is located 
at the upper end of the Valley, there are sev- 
eral bee-keepers who get large crops of honey. 
I am located 49 miles south of Roswell, on 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and this town only 
about 2 years old. Land here is comparatively 
cheap. 

Rene is about 15 years old, and land 
sown to alfalfa brings $60 to $100 annually 
from 5 cuttings, and land is worth $200 to 
$300 per acre. Mr. Hagerman has 700 acres 
in orchard, which he has refused $1,000 per 
acre for. Parker Earl, who was for 16 years 
President of the American Horticultural So- 
ciety, received $15,000 from one crop of pears 
from a to-acre pear-orchard. This seems like 
a fairy tale, but it is true. This locality 
has just as good land, and it is real cheap as 
et. 
. The artesian wells are a wonder to behold— 
wells that all you have to do is to open the 
valve and the water flows at the rate of from 
1500 to 4000 gallons per minute—enough to 
irrigate from 160 to 320 acres of land. : 

Men are planting hundreds of acres to al- 
falfa here, and one man near Dayton has 440 
acres in orchard. Many have smaller or- 
chards. Nearly all unbroken land is covered 
with bunches of mesquite, which grows only 
about one to 3 feet high, but has been in 
blossom ever since I came here—nearly 4 


months. They bear loads of beans in pods, 
and I think produce lots of honey. There 
are almost no bees in this locality, as 


every one who comes here sees a chance to 
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make big returns from crops, and consequently 
has no time to work with bees. 

The land produces wonderful returns here: 
— $50 to $100 per acre; Kaffir corn $30 
to r acre. But any one coming here 
shonit rst come and investigate, and be shy 
of ievenpusttliie land agents who work on 
40 and so percent commission. For that rea- 
son I have asked the Dayton Development 
Co., to put an advertisement in this issue. 
This Company is composed of Dayton mer- 
chants, bankers, and farmers (26 in num- 
ber), to help prospectors to choose land, 
and buy what they want at the lowest price, 
with only a small commission added. 

The climate is very healthful, and people 
plow here all winter. Oats are sown in the 
fall, or any time in winter. 

Now, for fear of being accused of boom- 
ing the country, I will stop. I can’t tell any- 
thing about my bees, as brought only one 
colony, and they received such rough treat- 
ment on the car that they died, but I expect 
to get some bees in the spring. 


All land must be irrigated to produce crops, 
as we have only about 14 inches of rainfall 
per year. We are only about 60 miles from 
the mountains, and there they have about 50 
inches of rainfall, which furnishes the artesian 
water. A large reservoir is to be built about 
12 miles above Dayton to irrigate 10,000 acres 
of land. Land out there is still being home- 
steaded, but most of it is taken up. Most 
people here are from the North, and Dayton 
has a fine school and churches, and very lit- 
tle drunkenness. At some future time | will 
tell more about bees, as I have my extractor, 
40 hives, supers, several thousand sections, 
foundation, and I lack only the bees. 

Eddy Co., N. Mex. J. E. Jounson. 





Two Queens Laying in Same Hive. 


I have one very strong colony of bees, and 
about June 20 I thought I would look through 
them and see if there were any sign of their 
swarming, and I found a queen-cell, but already 
hatched, so that I thought they had super- 
seded their queen; and on July 7 my friend, 
. F. Ryan, came over and we examined the 
hive and found both queens laying in it. This 
can be vouched for by Mr. Ryan. So I di- 
vided the colony into 2. 

There does not seem to be much honey com- 
ing in yet; but sweet Cowes is just begin- 
ning to bloom. Joun DuTNALL. 

Chicago, Ill., July 15. 





Bees Working Well. 


I put 2 weak colonies of bees on top of 2 
strong ones this season, and had success with 
both. One colony had wire-cloth placed over 
the bee-zinc for 24 hours, and then removed. 
The other colony had one thickness of news- 
paper put under the zinc and was left there 
to be eaten away by the bees. Both colonies 
are now on their own stands, and seem to 
be doing well. We had copious rains about a 
week ago. Since then we have had cool nights 
and warm, clear days. The bees are working 
well, and I think they have stored a little 
honey. Epwin BEeEvins. 

Leon, Iowa, Juné 29. 





Fine Honey-Country. 


In case any of the readers of the American 
Bee Journal are looking for a good location 
for bees, the Bighorn basin in Wyoming can 
not be beaten. Texas and California are not 
in it. Bees winter nicely here out-doors in 
any kind of a hive. They store honey here 
from wild flowers and alfalfa. We brought 
the first bees in this vicinity 4 years ago this 
spring. There was no alfalfa here then, but 
they filled their hives chuck-full of an 
amber-colored, very clear honey, with a very 
superior flavor. I kept bees in California for 
15 years, but California is a poor honey coun- 
try beside this. There is no bee-moth here, 
and if there is anything here in the insect line 
to bother bees I have not found it so far. For 
quality and quantity the honey crop beats any- 
thing I have seen yet. I have no ax to grind. 
I am simply telling this for the benefit of 
others. I well know what a poor living a lot 
of bees make for a bee-keeper that is not in a 
good honey country, and I well know what a 
nuisance bee-moths, ants, and other insects 
are to a bee-keeper. There is no need here of 
setting a bee-hive on 4 stakes driven into the 
ground, in an irrigating ditch, to keep the 
ants out of it, as I have seen in California. 
I have no time here to attend to bees. I put 
on large supers in the spring of the year. 


The super is 24 inches long, 15 inches wide, 
and 12 inches deep. In the fall. and winter, 
and sometimes in the spring, 1 lift them off, 
and that is all I do to them. I have kept 
bees in Oregon, Washington, California, Mis- 
souri and Ohio, but here is the place for bee- 
keepers to “pitch their tents.” 
. D. Kaurman. 
Bighorn Co., Wyo., july 15. 





Bees Hauling Out Drones. 


My bees have not swarmed much this sea- 
son, nor have they stored any honey to speak 
of. They spend most of their time hauling 
out drones. There will be no white clover 
honey to speak of, and but little basswood. 
I have put in an acre of buckwheat for fall 
feed. E. E. Kenwnicortr. 

Glenview, Iil., July 7. 





Hope for a Fair Crop. 


Notwithstanding the cold, backward spring, 
for the last 4 weeks the bees have done a fine 
business. We hope for a fair oree of honey 


yet. Dory. 
Central Lake, Mich., July 11. 





Bees Storing in Supers. 


Bees are doing fine work now. The weather 
is favorable and they are storing some in the 
supers, and just commencing to swarm. 

Rev.) J. W. Stine. 

Durham, Iowa, July 12. 





Poor Spring for Bees. 


The last was a very poor spring for bees 
in this locality. I lost 28 colonies through 
winter and spring dysentery, while in the cel- 
lar. That seems to be the general complaint 
in this vicinity. What are left are doing very 
well now. Ursom WHITE. 

Kimball, Minn., July 10. 





He has Bee-Fever. 


I started in the spring with 8 colonies. I 
divided 3 and increased to 11; I took 5 out of 
trees, one out of a porch, and one out of a 
chimney; bought one, and transferred 2 for 
the bees. I now have 21 colonies. I have the 
bee-fever, my wife says. 

Rurus THompson. 

Albany, Oreg., July 3. 





Not a big Crop Expected. 


We have had a very bad spring for bees. 
I lost none in wintering, but lost several colo- 
nies in April on account of the bad, cold 
weather. I have 45 colonies now, well-filled 
below, and they are commencing to work in 
the supers. Basswood will be late this year. 
It will be in bloom in about a week. We may 
get some honey yet, but I do not look for a 
big crop. I will report later. 

Wa. CLeary. 

Algona, Iowa, July 8. 





Nucleus Method of Increase. 


Some years ago I read from the pen of 
G. M. Doolittle the same method of increase 
given by him on page 537, and started out to 
try it. I do not run for comb honey, so did 
not have any shipping-cases, but as I always 
save all boxes that come in my way, especially 
those made of thin lumber, I went to this 
pile and found one about 8 or 9 inches square 
at the end, and about 15 inches long, that I 
thought would do, and started in to make more 
out of other boxes. When I got the third one 
completed I had no more screen-cloth at hand. 
Then for a funnel (I was not near a tin- 
shop, nor had I any tin on hand), I again 
went to the pile of boxes and found 2 boards, 
Y%-inch thick and 9 or 10 inches by 24. These 
with a couple more %-inch thick and 6 inches 
wide at the upper end, I tapered down until 
when nailed together they made quite a good 
funnel. For a tube I took a 3-pound fruit- 
can body, cut it open, and riveted it in the 
proper shape to fit the hole in the nucleus- 
box at one end, and covered the opening in 
the funnel at the other, and nailed it on to 
the funnel. 


Armed with these I went to the colonies 
where the bees were to spare, one after an- 
other, until I had a good, strong swarm in the 
box. I soon had all 3 full. Then came wait- 
ing, for I did not have material at hand for 


more boxes. It occurred to me that the bees 
could just as well remain confined until they 
realized their hopeless queenlessness, in a hive 
where I wanted them to remain, if I shaded 
them well, as in any place else. 


So I now go around in the morning and 
ascertain how many queens I have out, and 
immediately set about preparing a hive for 
each queen, as follows: 

I place in the hive from 2 to 4 or 5 frames 
of honey, as there may be much or little to 
come in yet; and fill out with frames of full 
sheets of comb; set the hive where I want 
it to remain; close up the entrance bee-tight; on 
top of this 1 place an empty hive, over which 
I put a frame of screen-cloth so that no bee 
can get in or out; on top of this I lay the 
cover for the present. Then by 9 or 10 
o’clock, when most of the field-bees are out, 
I go around with the nucleus-box and funnel 
to hives that can spare the bees and take 
out until I have a good, strong colony, being 
careful not to get a queen; carry it to the 
prepared hive; uncover it, being careful to lay 
the screen cover so that can pick it up 
quickly; loosen the fastenings of the door 
of the nucleus-box and hold it shut with 
my hand while I give it a little jar on the 
ground to settle the bees to the side opposite 
the door; and, before they have had time to 
recover themselves, I dump them into the 
hive and cover up quickly with the screen 
cover; shade well with boards or green brush. 
So I proceed until all my hives are loaded, 
using only one nucleus-box. 

I leave them in this shape from 4 to 6 
hours, when they are ready to accept any 
queen. Just before it is too dark to see, I go 
around and drop in a queen, and leave them 
confined until the evening of the third day. 
Then I open the entrance. I keep watch of 
them pretty closely until I find the queen lay- 
ing. Sometimes the queen fails to get back 
from her mating-trip. In such cases I take 
steps to get them a queen as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I now make what increase I want in the 
above manner in preference to any other. My 
main surplus flow begins with sage from April 
20 to May 1, and for about 6 weeks I get 
white honey—I think the finest ever. Up 
to the beginning of this flow I do all I can 
to increase my bees without increasing colo- 
nies, and if all has gone well I have booming 
colonies. 

About the middle of June darker and off- 
flavored honey begins to make its appearance. 
I watch the flora closely, and when I see this 
about ready to begin, I extract all white 
honey. Then on the darker and not so finely 
flavored honey, I make increase as above, 
governing the increase by the amount of honey 
in sight. These colonies are all headed by 
young queens for the next season, which tends 
materially to curtail swarming, and in many 
other ways gives the apiarist control of the 
bees. A. J. Burns. 

San Diego Co., Calif., June 28. 


Decuing on Clover. 


Bees are just booming on clover, with very 
little swarming. Some of my colonies have 
stored nearly 50 pounds 1 A nice white clover 
comb honey. =. M. LAwRENCE. 

Mayfield, N. Y., July s 


The Season So Far—Bee-Keeping 


Children. 

Our apiary of about 90 colonies came out 
of winter quarters, here at Bridgeport, in 
good condition. We had good weather in 
March and then followed the long, cold wet 
period that lasted nearly all through April 
and May. Many apiaries in Wisconsin report 
very severe losses during this period, but our 
loss here was practically nothing. We at- 
tribute this largely to our sheltered position 


rather than to management. Our hives were 
regular single-walled hives, not protected by 
outside wrapping. We fed outside when the 
weather became warm enough for bees to 
fly, but, in spite of all, most of the hives 
were very destitute of stores at the coming 
of white clover. 

Since then there has been abundance of 
bloom, consisting of white clover and rasp- 
berries mostly, but too much rain has _ re- 
tarded work to a considerable extent. We 
gave super-room very promptly, giving strong 
colonies two 8-frame Langstroth stories for a 
brood-chamber, and have had, to date (July 
2oth), only 6 swarms to hive at this yard. 

Now I will tell of something better than 
bees: My daughter “Amy,”’ 17 years old, has 


a 
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charge of our 
Monroe, and is 


entire yard of 60 colonies at 
doing fine. The losses in 
were light also, but a good many 
were weakened badly by the adverse condi- 
tions. However, they must have built up 
nicely as Amy reports that she has about all 
the surplus combs on, and will begin to ex- 
tract this week. 

Amy and her mother are at present occupy- 
ing our Monroe home, but the mother can 
not go near the apiary. <A _ bee-sting poisons 
her so that it is a serious matter. 

We want improved stock in our yards, but 
it is also a very important and blessed thing 
to train a son or daughter to be a practical 
bee-keeper, while yet in their teens. I have 
now a son and daughter, each of whom are 
competent to handle an apiary. My son has 
been away to school and has had many 
chances to let other things crowd out this 
work, but it was very pleasant to me to 
hear him say during the past year that he 
“loved the bees.” Taking into consideration 
the stings and trying incidents that will oc- 
cur at times, it is a delicate task to train a 
boy or girl in such a way that they will be 
ready, on reaching early manhood or woman- 
hood, to volunteer the above confession. But 
I know this: Every father who really loves bee- 
culture longs to note a like feeling in the heart 
of his child; and when he does recognize it he 
values it above all the mere profit that the 
bees may furnish in dollars and cents. 

I wish that our bee-keepers may have suc- 
cess with their bees, but more than all, I 
wish them success with their children. 

Harry Laturop. 

Crawford Co., Wis., July 20. 


that yard 


Average Yield from Buckwheat per 
Acre. 


In this locality, bees, like everything else, 
are late. I had my first swarm June 29. For 
the past 2 weeks they have just about got their 
living, and now that white and alsike clovers 
are beginning to bloom, I am hoping for some- 
thing more. Eight colonies out of 52, in my 
apiary, succumbed to the cold, backward 
spring. 

That story of M. V. Facey’s (page 534) is 
almost too big to swallow. Seven-hundred- 
fifty to 800 pounds of honey from an acre of 
buckwheat nearly equals the amount—in pounds 
—of seed produced; 900 pounds of seed per 
acre denotes rather better than an average 
yield in this locality, which is not so very 
far from Preston. 


I can swallow about as many “Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey” as the next one, but when 
it comes to “‘bolting’ 800 pounds of honey 
from an acre of buckwheat, I’ll stand aside 
and let Mr. Facey have the floor. His whole 
article (which I have read in the ‘‘Farmer’’), 
gives an optimistic view of bee-keeping for 
farmers that the facts hardly substantiate. 
For the past 1o years, until last season, my 
bees had not gathered 50 pounds of buck- 
wheat honey, all told, and there has been 
plenty of buckwheat within reach, too. Per- 
haps it’s the “‘climate” (?) A. F. Foorer. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa, July 3. 





Ten-Frame and Heddon Hives. 


I am 73 years of age, and have kept bees 
over 40 years with varying success, as a side- 
line to farming and fruit-growing. I keep 
my apiary down to about 20 colonies—-some- 
times more and sometimes less—by stt-othering 
them, and extracting honey. Many swarms 
went to the woods last year, as I was obliged 
to “keep bach” part of the time, and 
could not be at the house watching .for new 
swarms, and out in the field at work, at the 
same time; consequently I had only 11 colo- 
nies, mostly Italians, in the fall. I lost 4 
of them in the winter and one queen which 
wintered proved to be a drone-layer, so I 
killed her and gave the few bees left in the 
hive a queen-cell a week ago, leaving 6 good 
colonies. 

The actions of my bees this season have 
been on a par with the weather—perfectly 
idiotic. The first 3 colonies to swarm issued 
2 times each, returned both times, and swarmed 
at the end of 1o days, accompanied by young 
queens. I cut out all the queen-cells but 
one in each hive. The 4th swarm was led by a 
well-behaved queen, and clustered. I hived 
them all right. The sth swarm I hived twice 
in 2 days on frames filled with foundation, 
but they absconded to the woods, not stopping 
to say good-bye, nor anything else. The 6th 
colony sent out a swarm yesterday, which 


returned without clustering, and it issued 
again today and returned each time. It will 
likely be 10 days now before they issue again, 
as they have probably lost their queen. 

I use mostly 10-frame hives, which take the 
Hoffman frame. I also use the Heddon hive, 
which is all right until you want to cut out 
queen-cells; then I am sure to miss some of 
them, as they seldom are all built between 
the cases of shallow frames. To make a sure 
thing you must take out each frame and ex- 
amine it separately, which is a nuisance. I 
much prefer the 10-frame hive on that ac- 
count. I am thinking of discarding the Hed- 
don hive as I lose too many afterswarms 
from it. 

I find the American Bee Journal very inter- 
esting and instructive, and like it very much. 

Highland, Mich., June 23. Wa. Martin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS 


(Continued from page 617) 


Wisconsin State Inspector’s Report 


We have received the following from 
Mr. N. E. France, of- Platteville, Wis., 
who has been Inspector of Apiaries for 
Wisconsin. for 10 years, making him the 
oldest in point of service: 


April and May, 1907, have been con- 
tinuously cold and wet, keeping the bees 
in the hives, causing diarrhea in many 
hives, and brood-rearing stopped. Spring 
losses will be more than in the winter 
past. Those that have taken my advice 
and protected each hive with building 
paper as soon as taken from cellar have 
much stronger colonies of bees. When 
I began this work, Io years ago, many 
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bees several miles away were taking the 
disease to their hives. 


The crooked combs in hive-bodies, also 
in sections of comb honey, showed the 
need of better methods. Many thought 
that if bees were inspected and disease 
found among them, I would burn all 
their bees and hives, also present them 
a big bill of expenses. 1 was not called 
for, nor welcome to many apiaries. Sev- 
eral times I was ordered from the prem- 
ises, and even threats made if I hesi- 
tated. In each case, before leaving, I 
explained my duty, the law, how them- 
selves to know the several stages of 
bee-diseases and treatment; saving all 
hives, bees and wax. But few were pre- 
pared to save much wax from old combs. 
Several years I took with me the best 
wax-press on the market (German wax- 
press), and helped the bee-keeper save 
his wax from diseased combs. 

Recently the Hershisher wax-press 
has come on the market, which saves 
a greater portion of the wax, and is 
much cleaner and also safer to render 
diseased combs, so that this season I 
take on with me where needed in ren- 
dering diseased combs, saving the wax 
worth 30 cents per pound, so the wax 
pays all expenses of treating colonies. 
The greater portion of Wisconsin bees 
are now healthy, better methods of hand- 
ling are in use, and all are pleased to 
have me call. 


I have organized several local bee- 
keepers’ associations in Wisconsin for 


Hot-WATER WAX-PRESS 


A, lever 12 feet long; B, half-barrel; C, standard; D, cleated head or follower; E, block bolted 
to bee-house; F, spout for wax when several pressings are wanted; G, underside of upper 
head, showing cleats, which should also be in like manner on bottom and inner side of 
barrel, so liquid wax can easily escape to surface; H, plank under barrel to prevent 


botton of barrel being pressed out. 


apiaries were diseased. But few bee- 
keepers gave their bees much attention. 
Scarcely any one knew anything about 
bee-diseases, and but three im Wiscon- 
sin had cured diseased bees. Where 
disease had killed or weakened the colo- 
nies of bees so that no honey harvest 
was obtained, it was simply called “bad 
luck.” The bee-keeper saved all the dis- 
eased combs for future use when swarms 
increased next year. 


Diseased hives, old combs full of dis- 
eased honey were left exposed where 


mutual help and coéperation. It has im- 
proved Wisconsin bee-keeping in those 
localities greatly. Allow an illustration: 
In 1906, the St. Croix Valley Associa- 
tion bought their supplies together, 
($4000), thus saving much to each 
member; and also 7 carloads of honey, 
(5 carloads to one buyer), all cash at 
car door. They now produce more 
honey and in much better marketable 
shape. All are well pleased. 


METHODS OF TREATING DISEASED BEES. 
I have tried many methods of treat- 
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ment of diseased bees. 
ods only check for a time. Baldridge 
method often a success, but sometimes 
fails where full combs are used; but the 
so-called “McEvoy method,” if carefully 
followed, never fails. 


All drug meth- 


State Laws. 


Wisconsin was first to have a State 
Inspector of Apiaries. Others seeing 
the benefit of this law have secured a 
similar one. Now California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Canada, have either County 
or State bee-inspectors. 


Brack Broop or (EuROPEAN Fou Broop. 


For a few years this disease has been 
serious in New York, destroying entire 
apiary after apiary, and had it not been 
for the careful work of the four New 
York Inspectors, all New York bees 
would have become extinct, and also in 
other States. 

In 1906, Dr. Phillips, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in charge 
of Apicultural Investigations, Washing- 
ton, D. C., after carefully investigating 
this fatal disease in New York, went to 
California, where, with J. M. Rankin, 
of the Bureau of Entomology, located at 
Chico, Calif., found the same disease in 
localities there, in some places quite 
serious. From there Dr. Phillips in- 
vestigated and found it in Illinois, Mich- 
igan and in Indiana in. local spots. Seri- 
ous wherever found. 


CONVENTION CALLED. 


While making these investigations, Dr. 
Phillips, by agreement, met August 3, 
1906, in Milwaukee, the Michigan and 
Wisconsin State Inspectors, and, after 
a day’s convention, decided to go to- 
gether at once to Michigan where the 
several stages of this disease could be 
seen. August 4-5-6, the above commit- 
tee of three inspected several apiaries 
diseased with Black Brood or European 
Foul Brood. One apiary of once 300 
colonies had only 12 diseased colonies 
alive; another of 130 colonies with 100 
diseased. It was decided that a National 
convention of all State and County In- 
spectors was much needed, and Novem- 
ber 12, at San Antonio, Texas, was se- 
lected, it being the day following the 
convention of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. This meeting was a 
valuable one. About 50 bee-keepers, in- 
spectors from 14 states, Dr. Phillips, and 
Dr. White, were present. 

‘ - N. E. France, 
Inspector of Apiaries. 
Platteville, Wis., May 28, 1907. 


ete Nae ee 
Size of Cells in Comb Foundation 


William Findlay, of Basco, Ill. hag 
been doing some measuring and com- 
paring, and writes as follows: 


“In cutting the comb out of some old 
box-hives, that had been occupied by 
common black bees, I was surprised to 
find such superbly built combs in one of 
the hives, uniformity of cells and but 
little drone-comb, some 170 cells be- 
ing counted. Sheets of “Light brood” 


foundation were procured from three 


manufacturers—A. I. Root Co., Dadant 
& Sons, and Gus Dittmer. A compari- 
son of the different makes was made. 
The A. I. Root sheet, contained 50 cells 
to 10% inches; Dadant, 49% to 10% 
inches; Dittmer, 50 to 105-16 inches. A 
comparison was made with the worker- 
comb of the box-hives, and a Root sheet 
of foundation. A horizontal range of 
cells, counting from 24 to 48, were com- 
pared, the comparison, as to count and 
distance, often agreeing; some of the 
sheets of natural-built comb show an 
excess of one cell, in a count of 30, 
compared with the foundation; another 
sheet lacked one cell, in a count of 
34 cells, in comparison with the founda- 
tion. 

It will be noted that there is a slight 
variation in the size of natural-built 
worker-brood cells; this is caused by 
the bees starting to build comb at sepa- 
rate points; where the separate points 
are united, the cells often average a 
trifle larger in diameter than the aver- 
age; on the other hand, the texture of 
the cell-walls of comb built by black 
bees is somewhat lighter than that built 
by Italians. 


Sometimes we hear people talk of “the 
little black bees,” and “the small black 
bees,” implying that the black bee is 
smaller than the Italian. If this be a 
fact, are we going to cause our Italians 
to degenerate, by forcing them to build 
comb, by furnishing them foundation 
that has too small a cell-base? To ar- 
rive at a definite conclusion, some ex- 
perimenting is required to be done. Se- 
lect a colony of your best “long-tongued 
hustlers,” remove a comb from the cen- 
ter of the brood-nest, and insert in its 
place an empty frame; a plain wax-line 
may be used as a comb-guide. 

The Weed-process foundation that is 
sent out this season is a shade smaller 
in cell-capacity than that manufactured 
5 and 6 years ago, the comparison be- 
ing, new 46, to 43 cells of the old. 

WriuiaMm FInpray. 


The point made by Mr. Findlay seems 
to be that if Italians are larger than 
blacks, the comb for Italians should be 
larger, whereas his counting shows the 
comb-foundation put upon the market 
only large enough for blacks. The 
whole matter is one worthy of careful 
consideration. It is probably safe to 


“Bees build their cells not exact hexa- 
gons, but with the transverse diameter 
greater than the two oblique diameters. 
Following this, Rietsche makes founda- 
tion with cells having a transverse diam- 
eter of 5.6 milimeters (.220452 of an 
inch, or 4.5357 cells to the inch), and 
oblique diameters of 5.45 millimeters.— 
A piculteur, p. 113.” 

That gives 4.5357 cells to the inch, 
measuring transversely, as against 4.6606 
to the- inch, measuring obliquely. The 
measurements of foundation made by 
Mr. Findlay give an average of about 
4.849 cells to the inch. That is about 
188 of a cell in an inch more than 
in the Rietsche foundation measured 
obliquely, and about .313 more than in 
the Rietsche measured transversely. 

But is the Rietsche cell patterned af- 
ter nature? Another Stray Straw on 
the same page says: 

“Ttalians, says R. Pinot, Apiculteur, 
page 113, build cells having a mean diam- 
eter of 5.5 millimeters, while the na- 
tives reach only 5.2 millimeters.” 

According to that the Italians build 
an average of 4.6182 cells to the inch. 
The Rietsche average is 4.6180, prac- 
tically the same as that built by the bees. 

It is worth while to notice the other 
point in the last quotation, the difference 
of .3 millimeters between the cells of 
blacks and Italians. The mean diameter 
of the blacks, 5.2 millimeters, is equiva- 
lent to 4.8864 cells to the inch. 

If there has been no mistake in the 
data, and no mistake in the figuring, 
it looks as if the cells of American 
comb foundation are unnecessarily larg« 
for blacks, and a trifle too small for 
Italians. 


After sending the letter above, Mr. 
Findlay sent the following: 


After the above-mentioned circular let- 
ter was sent out, Dr. C.C. Miller’s “Stray 
Straws” came to hand, with two notes, 
as to the transverse diameter of work- 
er-bee cells. The data there stated, for 
“natives,” supposed to be the common 
black bee, is a mean diameter of 5.2 mil- 
limeters to the cell. This is in very 
close agreement with the data arrived 
at by myself: Calling the (transverse) 
diameter, of common black bee worker- 
cells, 5.2 millimeters, will give us 50% 
cells to 10% inches. 





COMPARIS(¢ 


The A. I. Root Co., Foundation.... 
Dadant & Sons, Foundation ...... . 
Gus. Dittmer, Foundation ................ 
Black Bee Worker-Comb ..... 

Rietsche Foundation, (“S. S.’’)...... 
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OF DATA 
.-50 cells to 10'4 in. 4.877 cells to inch 
49% “ re ---- 4,828 sa 
- 10 5-16 in 4.849 
Oe * 10% in.........4,.926 
46.596 ** a ° 4.535 








say that anything that would diminish 
the size of Italian bees is not desirable. 

The count of the natural comb showed 
considerable variation. It is just pos- 
sible that Mr. Findlay did not take into 
account the difference in the three diam- 
eters of a cell, and he may not always 
have measured in the same direction. 
Upon this point the following Stray 
Straw from Gleanings, page 821, is per- 
tinent : 


This comparison goes to show, that 
the popular brands of comb-foundation. 
as now manufactured, would be suited 
for neglected common black bees; for 
select-bred, it would be a shade small 
in cell capacity. 

The writer has no natural-built comb, 
built by improved Italians, on hand, nor 
has he any colonies that are in favora- 
ble condition to build any at the present 
time. Some years ago we heard consid- 
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erable about “tongue-reach.” 
are rearing this strain of Italians, should 


Those that 


give them a free swing at comb-build- 
ing, and see what they can do at diam- 
eter of cell-reach; the two qualities may 
be somewhat related. 

WILLIAM FINDLAY. 


A still later Stray Straw (Gleanings, 
page 887) is as follows: 

“Abbe Pincot (L’Apiculteur, 52) says 
that larger cells give larger workers, 
and that cells measuring 4.57 to the inch 
are the largest that Italians accept for 
worker-brood.” 

Evidently there is a mistake some- 
where, for the Rietsche foundation has a 
larger cell (4.535 to the inch) than Abbe 
Pincot’s limit of 4.57 to the inch. At 
any rate, there is nothing unfair in ask- 
ing the question whether it might not 
be an improvement to have larger cells 
in foundation, especially as one of the 
Stray Straws to which Mr. Findlay re- 
fers says that natural comb built by 
talians has a cell diameter of 5.5 mil- 
limeters, or 4.618 cells to the inch, while 
none of the foundation gives a _ cell 
larger than 4.828 to the inch. 

_ _ —_ 


The Lake Geneva Fair 


On July 26 and 27 was held at Ge- 
neva Lake, the Fair in the interest of 
the Lake Geneva Fresh Air Fund As- 


sociation, an organization in which not 
only the people in and around Lake 
Geneva, Wis., are interested, but es- 
pecially the many wealthy Chicagoans 
and others who have their summer 
houses at that most beautiful resort. 

The Editor of the American Bee 
Journal was invited to judge the apiarian 
exhibit, as on two former occasions, 
with the following result: 

Case of 24 sections of white comb 
honey, Ist premium (blue ribbon) L. R. 
3uell:; 2d (red ribbon), Miss E. V. 


Rumsey. 

One-frame nucleus of Italian bees, Ist, 
Franz W. Fischer. 

Beeswax, Ist, L. R. Buell. 

Mrs. H. C. Buell, a lady bee-keeper 
living at Hebron, IIl., was superintend- 
ent of the bee and honey department. 
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Excursion via Nickel Plate Road 


to Boston and return, $21.00, Aug. 6, 
10, 20, 24, Sept. 10, 14, 24, 28. Limit 
30 days from date of sale. Meals in 
Dining Cars 35c to $1.00. Stopovers. 
Ticket office, 107 Adams St., Chicago. 


*Phones, Central 2057 and 6172. La 
Salle St. Station, on Elevated R. R. 
Loop. 








HONEY 4») BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 South Water St. Chicago, Ill. 








Bee-Supplies and Berry-Boxes 
Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of goods wanted, and let me 
quote you prices, I give the regular discounts. 
eeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 
oEtf W.J.McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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QUEENS OF 
Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm. They have won a 
world-wide reputation for honey-gathering, 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

_Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the BEr- 
KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: ‘‘As 
workers, I have never seen them equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others. Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen.”’ 

My queens are all bred from my best long- 
tongued three-banded red-clover stock (no 
other race bred in my apiaries), and the cells 
are built in strong colonies well supplied with 
young bees. 

PRICES: Untested queens, 75c each; six, 

; doz., $7.50. Select, untested, $1.00 each; 
six, $5.00; doz., $9.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Descriptive circular free. Address 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 








Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


x ITALIAN QUEENS 


Ftue young prolific 3 and 5 banded 
Italian Queens. by return mail. Un- 
tested only 60c, or $6.50 a dozen. 
Tested, 75c or $8 adczen Extra fine queen, $l. 
J. L. Fajen, Atma, Mo. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A NEW BEE-SUPPLY HOUSE 
AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Iam proveres to furnish you the best of bee- 
supplies, manufactured by The A. I. Root Co, 
Let me send you my catalog of bee-keepers’ 
supplies. Also have for sale the very best 
strain Italian queens and nuclei or full col- 
onies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W.J. LITTLEFIELD. 





















when writing. 





$1 to $3 a pair. 


Mention Bee Journal 
Registered 
Homing Pig- 


FOR SALE eons; Big Squa 


Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian Hares; 
Fancy experiment station; crosses in all 
colors. Mail orders filled. 


HULBERT GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Raspberry 


Honey 


I have produced a crop of extracted honey 
from the wild, red raspberry of Northern 
Michigan. It would be avery easy matter 
to send this entire crop, in a lump, to some 
dealer, but I prefer to give each of my 
friends an opportunity to supply his table 
with this nf delicious honey—a honey 
with a flavor all its own—a flavor that smacks 
of the wild raspberry of the forests. 





The 
honey is put up in bright, new, shiny, 60-Ib. 
cans, two in_a case, and is offered at ten 
cents a pound, or $12.00 for a case of two cans. 
Perhaps some will think that this is a high 
price, but we must take into consideration 
the great loss of bees last winter and spring, 
the almost total failure of the white clover 
honey crop, as wellas that of California, to- 


gether with the upward tendency intheprice | 


of nearly all commodities, Remember, too, 
that this is not an ordinary honey—it is 
raspberry honey; and, besides this, it has 
been left on the hive until it was_all sealed 
over and thoroughly ripened, and ; 
superior to ordinary honey as ripe fruit is 
more delicious than green. If you prefer to 
taste the hone 


postal, and I'll mail you a generous sample— 
enough so that the neighbors, too, can have 
a taste, and perhaps will wish to join in 
ordering a case, if you do not care for that 
much yourself. 28-Atf 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. | 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





is as far | 


before ordering, drop me a | 


BEE-BOOKS 


tpaid by GEORGE W. YORK &CO., 
Sent Pome. Jackson. Chicago, Iii. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. oolittle.—A 
method. by which the very best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, i Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 


thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 


pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Honey as a Health Food.—tThis is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. ©. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies. Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupying 
a full page, but in different parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
Bloom,” “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. : 
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_ Sample copies free, to nate ¥ 
friends we will mail them samp 
scribe and so either get your own su 











BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of 
aqueen-bee, a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and ‘transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name, 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to, you, oF 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered in two 
weeks, Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25. 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.40. 
Free for 10 
new 25c sub- 
scriptions. 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
you pay more it’s 
€ name _ you're 
Fe coe charged for. The Gold 
Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iridium pointed. The holder is 
hard-rubber, handsomely finish- 
ed. The cover fits snugly and 
can’t slip off because it slightly 
wedges over the barrel at either 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly 
removed. The simp e feeder 
gives a uniform supply of ink to 
the pen-puint without dropping, 
blotting orspotting Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. Z 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.40. 
Given free for 10new subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents each. 


a 


QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device isa 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. 4 
inches high. Itis use 
by many bee-keepers. 
Full printed direc- 
tions sent with each 
one. : . 

rice alone st- 
paid, 25 cents. | with a 
year’s subscription, 0 
cents. Given free for 2 new 
subscriptions at 25 cents each. 
























| SPECIAL CLUBBING «0 PREMIUM OFFERS 


in Connection With The 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 
the apairy. Made 
of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 17-8inches lon 
1-2inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. The 
larger end is wedge- 
shaped havingasharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. Miller, who has 
used it since 1903 says 
January 7, 1907; “5 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” ; 
Price alone, postosld, 
Hcents. Withayear’s 
subscription, 45 cents. 
Given free for 3 new 
subscriptions at25 
cents each. 
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PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
75 cents each, 6 for $4.00 
or 12 for $7.0. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 9% cents. Free for 
6 new 25c. subscriptions. 





















HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


PLR O wort wou BEE rv HONEY, 
ANO CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FoR § WOULD HUG You ALL THE TInGy 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 
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A ‘Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors._ Blank 
space 1% x3 inches is for writing. Prices 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 40 cents, 5 

ven free for every ent subscription, 
if requested, and no other premium. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


ou interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you will send us names of your neighbors or 
e canes free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get some to sub- 


scription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They're worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for one new subscription at 25 cents. 


BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr.C. ©. 
Miller.—344 pages, bound in handsome cloth 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 13 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. Itis a good, new story of successful 
bee-keerping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutes etail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.0. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.15. Given free for8 new 
subscriptions at 2 cents h. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
son.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. i a year’s 
subscription, $1.35. Given freeforionew sub- 
scriptions at 2 cents each. . 

A BC of Bee Culture, by A. 1.&E. R. 
Root.—Over 500 pages describing everything 
pertaining to the care of honey- 8. en- 
Grarings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.20. 

ith a year’s subscription, $1.35. iven free 
forl0new subscriptions at b5 cents each. 


Scientific Queon-Rearin . a8 Practically 
Applied, by G.M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queen-bees are reared. Bound in cloth and il- 
lustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.15. Given free for 8 new subscrip- 
tions at 2% cents each. In leatherette binding, 
price alone, 75cents. Witha year’s subscription 
9 cents. Given free for 6 new subscriptions 
at 2 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.35. ven free 
fozlonew subscriptions at 45 cents each. 


Lan oth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely re- 
written. pu illustrated. Nw apiarian library 
is complete without this standard work by “The 
Father of American Bee Culture.” 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.35. Given free for l0new sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents each. 


**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A 64-page 
beoklet. ee pas many short, bright stories 
interspersed with facts and interesting items 
about honey. The manufactured comb-honoy 
misrepresentation is contradicted in two items 
each occupying a full p Has 33 fine illus- 
trations of apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs. his booklet should be 
placed in the hands of everybody not familiar 
with the food-value of poner. for its main 
Spee is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table article. Price 2 cents. With a year’s 
subscription, 40cents. Given free for2 new 
subscriptions, at 2 cents each. 

Three copies for #cents; orthe3 with a year’s 
subscription 65 cents; or the 3 copies given 
ee for 4 new subscriptions at 25 cents each. 
merikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 

Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 
pages. which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated, and neatly 
bound in cloth, Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.15. Given free for s new sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents each. 

















THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily _3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes 
reference easy, preserves copies from loss, 
dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 cents. 
With a year’s subscription 9 cents. Given 


free for 6 new subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price postpaid, 20 cents, With a year’s 
subscription 35 cents. Given free for 2 new 
subscriptions at 25 cents each. 








BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “bronze-metal”’ 
clocks left. Base 10% inches wide, by 9K inches 
high. Designis a straw skep with clock face in 
middle. Suitable for parlor—an ornament for 
any place. Keeps. excellent time, durable 
and reliable Weight, boxed 4 pounds. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.50. ith ayear’s 
subscription, $1.6. Given free ior 12 new sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents each. 


Send all orders to The American Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Pecos Valley. 


If you want reliable information concerning the 
Pecos Valley,write to the DAYTON DEVELOPMENT CO. 
They are a party of citizens at Dayton who have 
all the desirable land listed that is in the Dayton 
localities, and sell same at the lowest price. This 
Company was organized to protect prospectors 
from irresponsible Real Estate Agents, and will 
show you the land around Dayton free of cost: all 
they ask is that you come and see, andinvestigate 
this country yourself. The Dayton Country has 
greater prospects than any part of the Valley, as 
it is located right in the center of the Artesian 
belt; and in addition to this it has the Penasco 
Reservoir project, which will add 10,000 acres of 
irrigated land to this locality. Improved land sells 
here in the Valley as high as $200 to $500 per acre, 
while land just as good, not under cultivation quite 
so long, at Dayton, can be bought at $65 to $75 for 
the best, and unimproved land with water for irri- 
gation is as low as $20 to $30 per acre; also unim- 
proved land without water is from $5 to $30 per 
acre, according t® location. Let them send you 
some literature free, so that you may learn more 
concerning the great possibilities of this country. 

Address the General Manager— 

A. H. KENT, Dayton, New Mex. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens 


All Queens bred from best of Queens; 
no inferior stock shipped. Golden, three- 
banded and leather-colored. 25 percent 
discount till close of season. Write for 
circular to-day. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, R. D. No.1, Oswego, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal 





when writing. 


VIRGIN QUEENS 


are not injured inthe mails. Give them 
atrial and you will be pleased. Instruc- 
tions for introducing free. Select Italian 
Virgins, 40c; doz. $4.50. 


GEO. H. REA, Maplewood Apiary R 2, Reynoldsville,Pa. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
A 40-page Catalog free. 
The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fixtures, 
Etc. Italian Bees and 
Queens. Ifinterested in bees, do not 


fail to write us. 
John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill, Mo. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Position as Bee-Keeper Wanted 


Would consider operating 500 to 1000 colonies of 
bees,next season. Small salary and percent of 
protts. Will go to any part of the U.S., or can 
secure the finest location in the State of Texas, 
H. H. HYDE, 416 Temple Bldg., Houston, TEXAs, 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Fine Italian Queens 
By Return Mail—50c each 


J. F. MICHAEL, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











seen. 
eyes with a rear spray. 
sure: Brass lined pump; Ball valves; 


other sprayer made. 





Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don't 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
necessary. There is money in cow 
keeping if you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sege- 
rator because it will make money for 


‘ou; because it saves labor; because 
t saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses. 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 

How would you like our book 
“Business Dairying’! and our catalog 
B. 506 both free. rite for them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, tll. 


Toronto, Can. 





_Like a mow- 
= ing machine, 
as its;work- 


spray noz- 
zels in front where they can be 

Don’t strain your neck and 
High pres- 


Wider range of adjustment than any 

Booklet free. 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 

282 Sabin St., | Jackson, Mich. 








THE POULTRY DIGEST 


25 cents per Year. 


An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive Poultry 
Journal. A live and instructive Periodical Different 
From All the Rest. 


True to name, a concise and boiled down digest of all 
the doings in the Poultry World—A time-saving peri- 
odical ; methodical, to the point, and conservative. 


YOU want to make more money out of 


your fowls. 


YOU want to get good results with less 


hard work. 


YOU want to learn how to save your 


k 
Send in your subscription to the 
43 ; 
POULTRY DIGEST PUB.CO., 8 Gin” 


little chicks. 


YOU want to know what to do each 


month in the poultry yard. 











@, $11.00 buys 100 24-Section 
No-drip Shipping-Cases. Made 
of select basswood—top and 
bottom of one piece; all in flat, 
complete with 2-inch_ glass, 
paper and nails. 





PRICE LIST—Cash with order. 


12-Sec. Cases 24-Sec. Cases 





Winter-Cases for 8 or 10 frame Hives, at $1.40 each. 
Address—SHEBOYGAN FRUIT-BOX CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 








| Supplies of every description to bee-keeper 












@ Bees aud Supplies 


FROM 


N. Y. City 


For l4 years, we have been furnishing Bees :.ng 
in 
the East. We have studied the East as a honey. 
section, know its honey-flows, and the line of 
goods best adapted to produce honey here. This 
8 not theory with us, as we have about 700 col- 
onies of bees, in four different sections, which 
produce a good crop of honey for us. 
Honey-jars are now seasonable. We have 
several styles, No. 25 Jar, ey gross, 5 ZToOss $5.5 
a gross; 1-lb. square Jars, $.00, 5 gross $4.70 gross: 
12-ounce round Jar, $4.50 gross. 
We handle both comb and extracted honey in 
season. Catalog free. 
I. J. Stringham, 105 Park P1., New York 
Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Save the Chicks 


Bowel Complaint, Cholera, 
and other supposedly fatal dis- 
eases will cause you no worry if 
you give your fowls Germozone 
occasionally in the drinking water. 
The best poultry medicine. 
Price 50c, postpaid, and 
an Egg Record free. 


Geo. H. Lee Co., 
Omaha, va 


















|e 





EER are 
& GERMOZONE 


Mention Bee Journat 





when writing. 








“Vulcanite” 
is that Roofing 


ON IT’S ‘ 
MERITS 









long ago won for itself the repu- 
tation of being the Best Ready 


Roofing known. Realizing the 
value of this reputation, we have 
always endeavored to maintain it, 
not only by keeping strictly up to 
the original high standard, but by 
contantly striving to improve it in 
every possible way. Requires no 
annual painting. Samples and 


‘*Roll of Information’’ FREE. 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 


Department T, 
626-59 8.Campbell Ave.,Chicago,Il!. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing: 
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Well-Bred Queens 


Will greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 
now taking orders for Cook’s Select- 
Bred Queems—to be sent as soon as 


weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 


Queens from imported stock. 


Cook’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
pest, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 
retailing mao Ege for circular and price- 
list of Hives, , and useful Implements. 


J. H. M. COOK 
70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Oldest Sypaty-Souse in the East, and only 
eliable Goods sold. 
10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 
17A13t Mention the Bee Journal 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


{TALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 
Choice home-bred and im- 


ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 


One Untested Queen..... $ .75 





“ Tested Queen....... 90 
* Select Tested Queen 1.10 
“ Breeder Queen...... 1.65 


eee 1.25 





inhnedeg tebe 1.75 
Safe ‘arrival guaranteed. For prices 
on larger quantities and description of each 





grade of Queens, send for FREE CATALOG. 


J. L. STRONG 
204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, Iowa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Your Order for Queens 





Will be promptly filled. We can supply both | 
tested and untested Italian Queens, your | 
imported or home-bred | 


choice of either 
mothers. 


Our bees are bred for business; our Queens | 


will not disappoint you. Tested Queens, $1.00 


each ; Untested Queens, 75 cents; $8 per doz. | 


J. W.K. SHAW 





20Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Pa., La. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Nothing Better. Try Them, 


Three-band and Golden Italians. 
We warrant our bees free 
from disease of any kind 
and arantee safe arriva 
of all queens. We want 
your orders and will fill 
them poomecty on and af- 
ter June Ist, at 75 cts. un- 
tested, and $1.25 for tested 
of either strain. A postal 
will bring you a circular. 
Send your orders to 





Pine Island, Minnesota. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. | 





TEXAS QUEENS 


The famous Honey-Producers 
have out-stripped all others 
this year in honey-gathering. 
Record up to July Ist, 320 Ibs. 


CARNIOLANS, ITALIANS and 
GOLDENS 
Wysted, S eo pgp dome 

Untested, Sc “ — 
GRANT ANDERSON, 
SABINAL, . - TEXAS 

















9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L. Parent, of Char!l- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, 
winter. 50 c hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great dea 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we expect to do it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


when writing. 
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Mention Bee Journal 











In It2 Thirtieth Year 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GOING OUT OF 
BUSINESS 


kind, and 
ave made 














Bee-Supplies of! ever 
business, for sale. 
gnough, and can afford to quit 
Tired, 60 years old and want to 
rest, think, write and live. 

Can save you y any pl 

in the United States. ; 

400 hives at Watertown, Wis.—not 


here. 
Send a list for prices. BIG CUT, 


and you will need to be quick. 
Read the “Modern Farmer.” 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing 














Established 1847 


Northwest Farm and Home 


PUBLISHED BY 

Washington Farmer Publishing Co. 
Capital Stock, $100,000 (Incorporated) 

North Yakima, Wash. 

Subscription, per year, $1.00. General cir- 
culation among three mgiten people west of 
St. Paul and north of San Francisco. The 
highest authority on Irrigation. Most gent 
descriptive Magazine and Agricultural Peri- 
odical in America. 











| Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


; 


,MENNIE & FENTON, | 





BARVESTER cuts and 
throws in piles on harves- 
ter or windrows. Manand 
horse cuts equal with a 
corn binder. Price $15. 
Circulars free, showing Harvester at work. 
NEW PROCESS MfG. CO., Salina, Kansas 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








WANTED TO BUY for CASH 


Comb and Extracted Honey 


ALSO BEESWAX 


ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





| Mention Bee Journal when 








The Rural Californian 


One Dollar a Year 


4 lacep monthly magazine devoted to Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural and Rural peres ts, 
showing the wonderful development of the 
Pacific Coast. Beautifully illustrated, well 
edited, and artistically printed on fine book- 
paper. An encyclopedia of information for 
colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL GALIFORNIAN 
Rooms 6and 7 Temple Block, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


: —For $1.15 we will send the Rural 
Special Offer. Catirornian and the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 














Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A Prophet of Profit 


There is plenty of money in Chickens if your 
effort is intelligently directed. 


Learn the right way to do things by sub- 
scribing for 


Profitable Poultry 
MILTON, WIS. 


For a limited time only 25 cents per year. 














writing. 





| By RETURN MAIL 
0 


| Mention Bee Journal 


MONEY REFUNDED 


Italian Queens—each 75 cents or 6 for $4. 
-Caucasians—each $l, or 6 for$5. War- 


ranted purely mated. 
D.J.BLOCHER, Pearl City, ill. 
when writing. 


SHIPPING-GASES TQ BURN 


Dovetail Hives, Sections, Foundation, and & 
full line of supplies by the carload, and shipped 
from the best shipping-point in Michigan. An all- 
basswood 24-pound case, ]-piece cover, 13 cents. 
Send for catalog 





Honey and beeswax wanted. 
and discounts. 


W. D. SOPER, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Andel’ SGolden Beautiés | 








AND HIS 

S5right Three-Banded Italian Queens 
ave but few equals and nosuperiors. A fine, 
rge Queen of either strain for $1; an extra- 
ect breeder for $2.50. Have had 12 years’ ex- 
rience at queen-breeding. Address, . 

SAMUEL [P. ANGEL 

20A13t R.R. No.1, EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ention Bee Journal when writing. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











WE SELL 











QUEENS ITALIAN oveens 


GOLDEN and LEATHER-COLORED 


Prices of Queens 1 6 12 
Untested $ .60 $3.30 $ 6.00 
Tested 90 5.00 9.00 
Select Tested 1.10 6.30 12.00 

Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


JOHN LEININGER, FT. JENNINGS, OHIO 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 


Let us quote you prices on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, etc., as we Can 
save you time and freight. 
Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


H. M. HUNT & SON, Redford, Wayne Co., Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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45 American Bee Journal | 














TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 
All from Extra-Selected Mothers 
3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. Goldens from 


Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 
AFTER APRIL 15TH. 






































Italians Before July Ist fifter July ist || GARNIOLANS GAUGASIANS 
} 2 {| @ | 12) 2) 6) 19) 1) 6) 12 | 2] 6 | 18 
| | —EE——E —————— _— —— 
Untested ......|$ .75|/$ 4.008 7.50/$ .60/$3 258 6.00 $ .85/84 508 8 00/||$ .95/$ 5.00/$ 8.50 
Select Untested! 1900) 5.00) 9.00 .75| 4.25) 8.00)| 1.10) 550) 9.50|| 1.20) 6.00} 10. 
BONS oo oscces 1.50; 800) 15.00}; 1.25) 6.50) 12.00/| 1.60} 8.50) 15.50 1.70, 9.00} 16.00 
Select Tested..| 2.00} 10.00 18.00!! 1.50] 8.00| 15.00'! 2.10/10.50| 18.50|| 2.20} 11.00| 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | Select Caucasian Breeders ............ $ 3.25 
Select Golden Breeders ................ «3.00 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
a Rete 3.00 | dovetailed hive...............0s.ee0s. 
a! i ee ee Ses 3.10 


Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. 


) , Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 
been in this section. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 
u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,”’ and have all the new improvements. 





BINGHAM 
CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, 82, "92 & 1903 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor— cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—31¢ ” 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 “i 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—21¢ ba 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 = 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 





MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER:—You have had a hard 
time of it; colonies dwindled to half with some; 
and you were nearly discouraged. But the clouds 
have rolled away and prospects are fine for a good 
crop yet. Get Marshfield Bee-Goods, and make no 
mistake. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, ARIZ 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. 


KANSAS-—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith 


Center. 
MICHIGAN-—Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
13th St., Saginaw, E. S. 
S. D. Buell, Union City. 
NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply 
Fairbury. 
CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


NA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
SOTA—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
‘o., Harmony. 
IS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
F. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
.Co., Blossom. | 
W, Hines Mercantile 


Knoxville, 


Co., ., Cumberland. 


J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 








thy 


in every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser.” 





We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
correspond 


you intend to buy, 
with us. 
We are always in,the market 


for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


- 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








QUEENS Cancastons, Refene » Cyprians 


Prices in May and June: Caucasian—one extra 
best select breeding Queen, $3.00; one best imported 
direct from Caucasus, $4.50. Golden all-over Ital- 
ians and Carniolans: One best extra select breed- 
ing, $2.00; one best imported, best Italian or Carni- 
olan Queen, $2.50. Cyprian: one extra best select 
breeding. $2.50; one best superses direct from 
Cyprus, $3.50. Prices in July, ugust and Septem- 
ber, 50 cents less than in May and June. Specia) 

rices for 50 and 100 Queens. Caucasian, Italian, 

Syprian, and Carniolan Queens bred the best im- 
ported breeding Queens. The addresses must be 
clear: payments by postal money orders, Queens 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition in U. 8. or 
Canada. To Australia, Ceylon, India, etc., $1 more. 


B. HAUNSCHILD, the Queen-Breeder, 
20A13t Weissbach b. Pulsnitz, i.Sa.,Germany. 


——<—<—= 


Honey and 
+ Seeswaxt 


CHIcAGo, July 8.—Very little honey of the yield 
of 1907 has come on this market. at there has 
in the way of white comb has sold readily at l6c 
per pound. There is no call for other grades at 
the present time. Very little demand for ex- 
tracted, and a tendency not to take it at over ic 
for the best grades of white. Beeswax continues 
to sell well at 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 











PHILADELPHIA, June 25.—This hot weather has 
come on us so suddenly that it has stopped the 
sale of comb honey entirely, and extracted honey 
has been moving weer slowly the last 10 days. 
We quote: Extracted honey, dark, in barrels, 6 
to 7c; light extracted honey, in barrels, 7 to 8c; in 
60-ib. cans, according to quality and quantity. 
Beeswax, 30c. 

We are peecneers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


TOLEDO, July 9.—Owing to the scarceness of the 
honey crop, and there being none in the market, 
there is practically no price to be made onit 
However, fancy white comb honey, new crop, 
would bring l5e to léc ina retail way ; No. 1, lic 
to lic. Extracted, white clover, in barrels, would 
probably bring 6c to 62c ; amber, 5 to Sec. Bees 
wax is plentiful at 26c to 28c. 

THE GricGs Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


DENVER, July 8.—Old comb honey, or last sea 
son’s crop of comb honey, has been entirel) 
cleaned up in this market for several weeks an 
new crop has not arrived yet. There isnochange 
in the situation of extracted honey, and we have 
a good supply to meet the local demand. Our 
pr ces are 6% to 72 for light amber, and 742 to 5 

or white, per pound. We pay from 24 to 26 cents 
for clean yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


® NEw YorK, July 8.—A fair demand for whit: 
comb honey, with very little supply ; fancy sto< k 
selling at 15 to 16c, No. 1 at 13 to lic, No. 2 at l2c 
No demand whatsoever for dark honey at this 
time of the year. Good demand for nearly 4 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


a 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. ; 

Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; ‘three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 


price. Address, 
THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
Dept. B. JAMESTOWN, N., Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


That are bred from the best stock this country 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded 
ueens ready toship May 20. Iam now book- 
ng orders which willbe filed and filled in ro- 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive 
prompt attention. Untested Queens 60 cents 
each; 6 for $3.35, or 12 for $6.59. Tested, $1.00, 
or 6 for $5.50. 2-frame nuclei with Young Queen 
afer June 1, $2.00. GEO. W. BARNES. 
15A26t Box 340. Norwalk, Ohio. 





Western Bee-Keepers snow you 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver. Cole. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


— 








grades of extracted honey, and we quote Califor- 
nia white at 8 to 8'sc, light amber at 7 to 74sec, am- 
ber at 64ec per pound. ew crop from the South 
brings from 58 to 65c pet allon in barrels, accord- 
ing to quality ; strictiy fancy will pay as high 
as 70 to j5c per gallon. The market on the Pacific 
Coast seems to be unsettled, and prices fluctuate 
more or less. West India honey is arriving in 
fair quantities right along, and sells at from 58 to 
@2c per gallon. Beeswax is somewhat weaker, 
although choice stock still finds ready sale at 30 
to 3lc. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, July 8.—The market on fancy comb 
honey and white clover extracted is entirely ex- 
hausted. We quote light amber in barrels at 5\c 
and 6c ; in cans lc per lb. higher. We are selling 
beeswax at 32c perlb. Market dull. 

C. H. W. WEBER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 22.—Fancy white comb honey 
sells to the retail Grocers, trade in lots of 1 to 10 
cases at 174, to 18 cents. est extracted honey in 
5-gallon cans sells for 92 to 10 cents. Other grades 
are not yet on our market, although I have seen 
some foreign extracted honey offered at slightly 
lower prices. Beeswax sells here at $35 per 100 
pounds. WALTER 8. PoUuDER. 


KANSAS CITY, June 28.—We have received a few 
shipments of new honey which sold on arrival at 
$3.50 for 24-section cases ; market is almost bare 
of comb honey, and shipments would sell readily. 
We quote : 0. 1 white comb, in 24-section cases, 
$3.50; No.2 white and amber comb, $2.75 to $3.00; 
white extracted, 8c; amber, 7c. Beeswax, 25 to 
30c. C. C. CLEMons & Oo. 


CINCINNATI, July 3.—The demand for extracted 
honey does not come up to expectations, which 
is probably due to the lateness of the season. 
Quotations range about the same as published 
recently. Amber in_ barrels at 5c to 6%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Fancy white extracted honey 
in crates of two 60-lb. cans, at 9c. As yet, there is 
no new comb honey on the market. We are pay- 
ing 28c, delivered here, for choice yellow bees- 
wax free from dirt. THE FRED W: MuTH Co. 


Headquarters o Bee-Supplics 


COMPLETE STOCK FOR 1907 NOW ON HAND. 





Freight Rates From 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 











as almost all freight now goes through 
Cincinnati. Prompt Service is what 
I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
You will save money buying from me, 








LET ME BOOK ORDER FOR 


QUEENS 


bred in separate apiaries, the GOLDEN 
YELLOWS, CARNIOLANS, and CAUCASIANS. 


4 ROOTS GOODS 3 


SIMIq AlO}IV] $1004 1V 








FOR PRICES, REFER TO MY CATALOG, PAGE 29. 


C.H.W.WEBER “oic®" 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 




















In the Heart of Michigan 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you oneofthem? If 
so you will find it to your advantage to write for my new catalog. 





A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. Hilton’s double- 
walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 
the test of thirty years. : , : I ship goods promptly. 
Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 





’ George E. Hilton . . Fremont, Michigan 
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: s “ DADANTS FOUNDATION” 


IT EXCHELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmmess. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted times... 
ee 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 























 Bee-Supplies 


Perfect Goods Low Prices 


A CUSTOMER ONCE, A CUSTOMER ALWAYS. 











Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. We manufacture Bee-Hives of all kinds. The Dovetail, 
Langstroth, Alternating, and the Massie Hives—we make all of them. Remember that half the work and 
worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. Every one knows the advantage of a good, 
substantial hive; the quality of material and workmanship in our hives is not excelled by any other make. 

We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is practical, and when you once give our 


goods a trial you will have none other. Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the season’s 

supplies. Have you received our new 1907 catalog? If not, write for it at once. You cannot fail to 

understand how to order just what you want from our Catalog; it is the easiest to understand that you ever saw. 
No trouble to give estimates; tell us what you want. 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 


CATALOGS ISSUED IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN. 


